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Under a recent benefaction the e Council Propose to appoint to FIVE 
FELLOWSHIPS in SCIENCE or LITEKATUKE, each of the value of £100, 
tenuble for one year, but renewabie tor two years further. 

The appointment va be made, not ou ihe results of examination, but 








er y and other evidence. Every holder 
of a Fell hip will be i to devote his time to the prosecution of 
some special study approved t by the Council. 

Further particulars may be i on lication to the Principal 





Candidates must send in their applications ia poor ba on or before the 
lst October next. 


J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 





‘the PROFESSORSHIP of ARCHITECTURE will be VACANT at the 
Close of the Session. Appl for the will be received on 


or before JUNE 2UTH. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. — 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—KENSINGTON 
HOUSE, Calverley Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Kev. T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A,, 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, are and econd 
pt Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 


HE VICTORIA UNIV ERSITY, 


MANCHESTER. 


The STATUTES and REGULATIONS regarding DEGREES, EXAMINA- 
TIONS, and COUKSES of STUDY are now published. Students and others 
desirous of information may obtain copies on appl to the Kegi 


R. ADAMSON, Registrar. 


y [HE ROAD to RUIN.—The FIVE famous 

PICTURES by W. P. FRITH, R.A., are NOW on VIEW, by permis- 
sion of the owuer, Colonel ELLIs, "at the AKT UNION GALLERY, 112, 
Strand. 10 to 6. Admission by visiting card or Art Union receipt. 


HE DECORATIVE ART EXHIBITION, 


NOW OPEN at the NEW GALLERIES, 103, NEW BOND STREET, 
comprises Pictures, Designs, Sculpture, Works of Art in Metal, Pottery, 
Fosestain, Art Furniture, Uriental and every other description of Decorative 

ork. 


8. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, Etched by M. 


WALTNEK from the celebrated Miniature by SAMUEL COOPER 
in the collection of the Duke - ‘eee Now Ready.—P. & D, COLNAGHI 
“& Co., 13. & 14, Pall Mall Eas’ 









































OYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


MONDAY, JULY 4TH, at 4 P.M. 


MR. M. V. PORTMAN will read a PAPER on “THE ANDAMAN 
ISLANDS and the ANDAMANESE. 


W. 8S. W. VAUX, Sec. Roy. Asiat. Soc. 


ERBERT EXHIBITION. —A LOAN 


COLLECTION ‘of THIRTY-FIVE PICTURES, including ** THE 
JUDGMENT of DANIEL” (the young, Daniel in Babylon convicting the 
accusers of Susanna), Painted for the House of Lords by J. R. HERBERT, 
R.A.—“ We feel assured that this beautiful work will be received with 
acclamation as one of the grandest pictures of our time.”—Zimes.—ON 
VIEW at the HANOVER GALLERY, 47, NEW BOND STREET. Admis- 
sion, One Shilling. 9.30 to 6, 

















CURIOUS and UNCOMMON BOOKS. — 


Catalogue, post-free, from J. TEAL, Bookseller, 16, Southg 
Halifax. 








AINTING from NATURE. _Mr. J. W. 

BUXTON KNIGHT is prepared to take a STUDENT on his SUMMER 

SKETCHING TOUR.—-Address, Paluce Chambers, St. Stephen's, 9, Bridge- 
street, Westminster, 


RUN DEL SOCIETY. —NEW OCCA- 
SIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The following Chromo-lithographs by Messrs. Storch & Kramer have 
just been brought out by the Society for separate sale :— 

1. “THE VISION of 8. CATHARINE,” from the. Fresco by Bazai 
Gotemed in 8. Domenico, Siena, Price to Members, 2ls.; to Strangers, 
27s. 

2. a MONUMENT of CAN a DELLA SCALA, at 
Verona, Pri lUs.; to 5 12s. 6d. 

7 Bite of coust CASTELBARCO, at Verona. Same price. 


reduced Engravings of these three 
Secretary. 


and 
atta ‘may be te ae gratis on application to the 

A RUNDEL SOCIETY. — FORMER 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Classified Lists of all the former Publications of the Society, including 
Chromo-lithographs from the Works of the greatest Painters of the early 
Italian, Flemish, and German Schools, with Prices of those still on Sale to 

and ers, at from 10s. to 48s., may be obtained by applica- 
tion to the secretary. 


age and Portfolios for the Society's ae are also sold at the 
24, Old Bond-street, W. F. LaMBE PRICE, Sec, 


ARE ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, and 
DRAWINGS by the most esteemed OLD MASTERS mey be 
obtained at GEORGE LOVE’S OLD PRINT SHOP, 81, BUNHILL Ow, 
LONDON. The pen perth &e. are in fine coudition, - have formed 
portions of the mos of a small portion 
of the Stock will S sent on receipt of two .. postage stamps. 


*,* Established above 60 years. 
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“HE EVENING NEWS,” a 


Halfpenny Liberal Evening Paper, will be published m.. 
Offices ; 83, 84, & 85, Farringdon-street, London, E.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








in JULY, 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JULY. 
Ready early next week. Postage free on application. 


The New Edition of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR 
contains the Lives of Bishop Wilberforce, Lord Campbell, 
Dr. Whewell, &c.—Travels in Africa, by Major Pinto, 
Dr. Holub, Joseph Thomson, &c.—Mrs. Guthrie's Life in 
Western India— Wood Magic, by R. Jefferies—Sunrise, by 
William Black; and nearly Eight Hundred other Recent 
Works of a Merit and General Interest. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JULY. 
Ready early next week. Postage free on application. 


The New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATA- 
LOGUE contains Carlyle’s Reminiscences—Miss Bird’s 
Japan—Oliphant’s Land of Gilead—McCarthy’s History 
of Our Own Times—Stirling’s Old Drury Lane—Trollope’s 
Life of Cicero—Mary Marston, by George MacDonald— 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Endymion; and more than One 
Thousand other Popular Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons at the lowest current prices. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 


(LutttEp), 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For JULY, 1881. No. DCCLXXXIX. Price 2s. 6d. 





CONTENTS. 
BESIEGED IN THE TRANSVAAL: THE DEFENCE OF STANDERTON 
REMINISCENCES OF PRISON-LIFE. 
THE LAND OF KHEMI.—Part Il.—THE LABYRINTH AND THE LAKES, 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Part IX. 
A FRENCH LADY AND HER FRIENDS. 
KING BEMBA’S POINT: A WEST AFRICAN STORY. 
RECOLLECTIONS A LA FOURCHETTE. 
TUNIS. 
ANDREW WILSON. 


Satay and London : Wasa BLAcEWweeD & SONS. 


Price 74. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


For JULY 1, 


Little Men and Little Women. 
Some Stories about Dogs. 
A Cliff Adventure. 
The Cost of a General Election. 
Sells. Conciusion, 
Some Curious Fashion Freaks. 
Isiand Life. 
A Day or Two in the Isle of Man. Rambies among the Hills. 
The Family Diamonds. Irish Matchmaking. 
wil Poultry-Farmiug Pay ? Rabbits in New Zealand. 
Printers’ Blunders. Odd Offences, 
On the Use of Fiowers. The Month: Science and Arts. 
‘The ** White Water” of the Arabian | The Sea-Shell Mission. 
Sea. Three Poetical Pieces. 

THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 

By J. B. HaARwWoov.—Chapters XXVI.—XXXIL. 


Asylums and the Insane 

Some Whimsical Parish Customs. 

Art in Manners. 

Monkey: in Confinement. 

A Chupter of Keal Life. 

An Hour with a Farmer of the Old 
dSchvol. 








London and Edinburgh: W. & k, CHAMBERS. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No.261. For JULY. Price ls. 
ee 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


1, FROM the CAMBRIDGE LECTURE-KOOMS : BONAPARTE. Bg.Pxo~ 
fessor J. R. SEELEY. 


2, THE PORTRAIT of a LADY. By HENRY JAMES, Jun. Chapters 
XXXLX.—XLIL 





3. A PEEP at FRENCH SCHOOLS, By JAMES Bonar. 

4. A SUNFLOWER . By M, B 

5. OTHELLO at the LYCEUM. 

6. WORKHOUSE INFIRMARIES. By STANLEY LANE-POOLE 

7. THE FIRST ENGLISH POET. By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 

8. IN meee as By Professor ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F,R.S., F.G.S., &c, 





London: Hy MACMILLAN & Co. 








On July 1st will be published, Part I., 2s, 6d., 


(THE MICROGRAPHIC DICTIONARY : 


a Guide to the E i and I ion of the Structure and 
Nature of Microscopic Ubjects. By J. W. Firth, my M.D., &c., aud ARTHUR 
HENFREY, F.K.S. , Professor otf Botany iu King’s College, London. 
Fourth Edition. Tlustrated by Fifty-three Plates aud more than Eight 
Hundred Woodcuts. Edited by Dr. GRIFFITH, assisted by the Kev. M. J. 
BERKELEY and Professor T. RUPERT JONES, To be completed in about 
Twenty-one Monthly Parts. 
London: JOHN VAN has 1, Paternoster-row. 


HNGLISH ETCHINGS: a Monthly 


Publication of ace Etchings, the work of English Artists. 
Part L, JUNE. Price 3s. 6d.; Japanese Proof Parts, £1 1s. 


CONTENTS OF PART II, (JULY). 
na the WINNER of the DEKBY, 1881, 
F.8.P.E. 








By Percy THuMASs 


BAITING his HOOK. By A. W. BAYeEs. 

A STUDY from NATURE. By M. SNAPE. 

FERNS. By F. E. De ST. DALMAS. 

London: WILLIAM REEVES, is, Publisher, 185, Fleet-street. 








Now ready, Vol XUL.—EGYPTIAN TEXTS. 


RECORDS of the PAST: 
Being English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyption Monuments, 
Published under the sanction of the society of Biblical Archaeology. 
Edited by 8. Bircu, LL.D, 

With an Index to the Contents of the Series. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 
London ; 8. BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, imp. 4to, cloth, price Three Guineas. 


HARITABLE and PAROCHIAL 


ESTABLISHMENTS. By H. SAXON SNELL, Fellow of the Royal 
lnstitate of Briush Architects, Member ot Cuuncil of the Sanitary Lustitute 
of Great Britain, &c., &c, 

Illustrated with Forty-seven Lithographic Plates, besides Woodcuts of 
Pians, Elevations, and details of Hos itals, Workhouses, Infirmaries, 
Casual Wards, Schoois, and such-l erected aud desigued 
by the Author ; also containing copious extracts trom Otticial Documents of 
Government Regulations for the erection of these ciasses of Buildings, and 
suggestions | to Public Boards contemplating the erection or alteratiun and 

t of B 








London: B, T. BATSFORD, 52, High Holborn. 
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FIVE POPULAR NOVELS. 











“POLICY and PASSION 
is of quite exceptional interest, and the power 
displayed in it is beyond the common. As the 
book contains besides some capital sketches of 
character, much fresh and original landscape, 
and is of singular interest as an etude de mews, 
it is evidently a book to be warmly recommended 
and widely read.” —Truth. 


“POLICY and PASSION 


is a novel of considerable power and of decided 
interest.””—Athenacum. 


“POLICY and PASSION 


is a remarkably good book, abundantly supplied 
with sketches of character.” —Pull Mall Gazette. 


“POLICY and PASSION 


is, beyond question, a powerful and interesting 
book. . . In Thomas Longleat we have a 
masterly sketch.” —Vanity Fair. 


“AN OCEAN FREE LANCE 


n respect of variety, spirit, vivid energy, and 
mastery of touch, is amply worthy of the author, 
who has never yet been surpassed by anyone 
who has written of the sea.”’—Graphic. 


“AN OCEAN FREE LANCE, 


is crammed full of daring’ combats, alarming 
sea-fogs, and adventures. A storm in mid-ocean 
is described as powerfully as the famous storm 
on land in ‘ David Copperfield.’ ”’— Vanity Fair. 





LIEUTENANT BARNABAS. By 


Franx Barrett, Author of “Folly Morrison.” 3 vols., 
crown 8vo, 





THE CAMERONIANS. By James 
Grant, Author of “'fhe Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols., 
crown 8vo, 


TWO PRETTY GIRLS. By Miss 


I hm dea 4 ~~ 4a -—— 
M. A. Lewis. 3 Vols., crown 8vo. 





Also early next week will be published 
A NEW NOVEL, 


ENTITLED 


KING LAZARUS, 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 





Ricuarp Bentizy & Son, New Burlington-street. 


At all Booksellers’. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of TAL- 


LEYRAND and LOUIS XVILL. during the CONGRESS 
of VIENNA. With a Preface, Observations, and Notes 
by M.G. Pantain, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 24s. 
**These letters are delightful reading. . . . Written 
with a literary skill and a grim humour which are delight- 
ful.’— Vanity Fair. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS, 





On June 29 (One Shilling), No. 259. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For JULY. 
With Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 
By JAMES PAYN. (With an Illustration.) 
XXVII.— Dying Words. 
XXXL— 


A GRAPE from a THORN. 
Chap. XXVII.—A Female Champion. 
XXIX.—A Friend in Need. XXX.—A Charitable Committee. 
Declined with Thanks. 

SAMUEL PEVYS. The Diary—A Liberal Genius—Respectability. 

PAULINE: a Dramatic Tale. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. I.—The Artist 
and his Friends. IL.—Leaven from America, I1.—Artist and l’upil. 
1V.—The Prima Donna. V.—Diplomatic Service. 

HECTOR BERLIOZ: a Biography. 

A NEW STUDY of TENNYSON.—IIL. 

LOVE the DEBT. (With an Illustration.) Chap. XX.—Won by a Neck. 
XXI.—Struggles of the Infant Church. XXII.—Mabel’s Keprieve. 


In his address at the London University on Presentation 
Day, Eart GRanvitue said: ‘Iam also greatly pleased 
that a Deaf and Dumb gentleman trained by the Rev. 
Thomas Arnold has passed the matriculation examina- 


tion.” 
Now ready, crown 4to, price 15s. 


A METHOD of TEACHING the DEAF 
and DUMB SPEECH, LIP-READING, 
and LANGUAGE. 


With Illustrations and Exercises. 
By THOMAS ARNOLD. 

MR. J. A. SYMONDS’ “‘ RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.” 
Ready immediately, 2 vols., demy 8vo, with a Portrait 
of the Author, price 32s. 
RENAISSANCE in ITALY: /talian Literature. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A., 
Author of ‘* Studies of the Greek Poets,’’ ‘‘ Sketches in 
Italy and Greece,” &c. 

Being Vols, IV. and V. of ‘‘ Renaissance in Italy,” and con- 
cluding the Work. 


CHURCH and CHAPEL: 


Sermons on the Church of England and Dissent. 
Edited by the Rev. R. H. HADDEN, B.A., 
Curate of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. 

With Introduction by the Very Rev. the DEAN of 

WESTMINS ER, 
Crown 8vo, 


(In the press, 


Large crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d, 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Certain Selected Plays, Abridged for the Use of the Young. 
By SAMUEL BRANDRAM, M.A. Oxon. 


*“*Mr. Brandram, whose emphatic readings mave done so much towards 
an intelligent appreciation of Shakespeare, has added another claim on 
our gratitude by his publication of * seivcted Piays, Abriuged tur the Use of 
the Young.’ ”"—Guuruian. 


With Four Illustrations, crown 8vo, price 10s, 6d, 


MISS WILLIAMSON'S DIVAGATIONS. 


By MISS THACKERAY (MKS. RICHMOND RITCHIE). 
Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine, &¢. 

** Miss Thackeray has, us a writer of fiction, such a special gift that we 
gladiy welcome her re-uppearauce in volume torm. No novelist of the 
present day has anything approaching to ur two powers—of making little 
things tell in aescriptiou vy simply adjusting them properly to ther sur- 
roundings, and of striking a gently sarcastic rather than cynical humour 
out of the nust ordinary circumstances. These powers come out especially 
in the first and last stories in this volume.”’—Acudemy. 


Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


FARMING IN A SMALL WAY. 
2X By JAMES LONG, 
Author of “‘ Poultry fur Prizes and Pront,’”’ ** The Goat,” &c. 
** We heartily recommend all who are interested in farming in a smal. 
way to secuce it while there is yet time.”—Garuencr’s Muguzine. 


NEW NOVELS. 
MRS. GEOFFREY. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” “ Phyllis,” ‘ Beauty’s 
Daughters,” &c. 3 vols., post 8vo. 

** We are glad to fiud that the author of * Phillis’ and of * Molly Bawn’ 
has lost none of her turmercunning. ‘There is a fresiiuess and vigour about 
her style which is particulurly fuscinating, aud ainidst s0 much that is dull 
and flaccid in receut fiction it is pleasant to meet with so bright anu attract- 
ive u stury as * Mrs. Geottrey.’"—John Buil. 


FOUR CROTCHETS to a BAR. 
By the Author of “The Gwillians,”- 
3 vols., post 8vo. {Just pubiished. 


CLIFFORD GRAY: a, Romance of Modern Life. 


By W. M. Hagpinex., 1 vol., postsvo. (ina few days. 





London: Smrru, Exper, & Co., 15, Waterloo-place, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO,’S 
LIST. 





ENGLAND FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 
ENGLAND: Without and Within. By 


RicHAarD GRANT WHITE. Now ready, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 10s, 6d. 


EpritoME oF CoNnrENTS, 


A “Yankee’s” View of English Society—English Skies— 
Eating and Drinking—England on the Rails—British Rail- 
ways: their Excellence and Comfort—Manners of Railway 
Officials—London Streets—Trustfulness of Traders—London 
Omnibuses and Conduetors—Beggars—Living in London— 
A Sunday on the Thames—A Day at Windsor—Eton Boys— 
A Little Prig—Rural England—Farmers—Cottages—English 
Villages — English Men — Superiority of Sex — English 
Women: Distinctive Traits, Types of Beauty, Dress, Intelli- 
gence, Tone—English Manners—Some Habits of English 
Life—* Nobility and Gentry ’’—Sports—Parks and Palaces 
—tThe Language of the English—John Bull—Oxford and 
Cambridge—Drink—The English Shires—Shakespeare— 
Random Recollections—British Philistinism—Greatness and 
Glory of England. 


a 





Now ready, small post 8vo, price 3s. 6d, 


THE CHOICE of BOOKS. By Charles 


F. Ricnarpson. This book is neatly printed on hand- 
made paper, rough edges, and bound in parchment, 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


STUDIES of ASSASSINATION. By Wirt 


Srxzs, Author of “ British Goblins,” &c. 





ON the INDIAN HILLS; or, Coffee Planting 


in Southern India, By Epwin Lester Arnoutp, Author 
of “A Summer Holiday in Scandinavia,” &c. 2 vols., 
crown 8yo, 24s. Ready. 





Now ready, small 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 


price 10s. 
FARM FESTIVALS. By Will Carlton,. 
Copyright. 


Author of ‘* Farm Ballads.” 





Now ready, in 2 vols. (over 1,200 pages), demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, price 32s. 


LIFE of VOLTAIRE. By James Parton. 
With Two fine Portraits. : 





Now ready, royal 8vo, cloth extra, price 24s, 


VOLUME VIII. of GUIZOT’S HISTORY 


of FRANCE. Completing the Work. Fully Illustrated. 


*,* The eight volumes of this most complete and splen- 
didly illustrated History of France, by one of the greatest 
of modern historians, can now be had, royal 8vo, cloth extra,. 
gilt edges, price 24s. each volume. 





Now ready, price 8s. 6d. 


THE HALF-YEARLY VOLUME of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. With over 400 Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo, cloth extra, price 8s. 6d. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Now reatly, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


SURRENDER. By Leslie Keith, Author of 


** A Simple Maiden.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


DAVID BROOME, Artist. By Mrs. Robert 


O’Rettty, Author of ‘* Pheebe’s Fortunes,” ‘‘ Sussex 
Stories,” &c. 
Now ready, 2 vols., price 21s. 
JAMES WOODFORD, Carpenter and. 
Chartist. By Henry Sotty. 2.04 oft 








2 AM Ga uandone Se 
Sampson Low, Marston, Szartz, & RrvineToN, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C, ~ 
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Tue Epitor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripée. 


It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Enrtor. 








LITERATURE. 


Os Lusiadas (The Lusiads). Englished by 
Richard Francis Burton. (London: Ber- 
nard Quaritch.) 


Or making of translations of the Lusiads 
there seems to be no end. When Mr. 
Aubertin, following in the wake of many 
previous translators, brought out his Englished 
Lusiads a year or two ago, a translation which 
included the Portuguese original side by side 
with a most creditable version, together with 
some capital illustrations of the text, there 
really seemed to be no need of further wrestling 
with the difficulties of this particular epic. 
Notwithstanding which, Mr. Duff has since 
done the poem into rhymed stanzas not with- 
out good taste and fidelity ; and since this 
again, a translation into verse has been pub- 
lished by an American gentleman, whose 
chief title to praise is his industry. 

With Capt. Burton’s version before him, 
the first feeling of the critic is one of wonder 
that anyone should be bold enough to turn 
his hand to so hackneyed a task, and the 
second some curiosity to see how so accom- 
plished a literary veteran has fared in his 
enterprise. 

It may be said at once that Capt. Burton’s 
translation is beyond all comparison the 
closest, the most flexible, and the most poetic 
version that has yet appeared of the great Por- 
tuguese epic. It is not to be denied, however, 
that the translator, if he is faithful to his 
original, has committed some considerable infi- 
delities towards his own language. He strains 
and contorts our native tongue sometimes fear- 
fully ; foreigr. and classic idioms come freely 
to his pen; ne borrows an archaic word, or a 
provincial, or a purely technical, or a Scotch 
word, or a Latin or German, without com- 
punction; and, rather than not fit his text 
with an equivalent and his stanza with a 
rhythm or a rhyme, he will boldly coin a new 
word of his own. Capt. Burton is a man of 
extensive and recondite acquirements, and he 
presupposes in his readers an acquaintance 
almost as extensive as his own with strange 
learning and with the multifarious occupa- 
tions of mankind. Simple English readers 
may sometimes be tempted to exclaim with 
Dangle in The Critic, ** Egad, I think the 
interpreter is the hardest to understand of 
the two;” and even sometimes have to recur 
to the original to clear away an obscurity in 
the translation. The present writer is obliged 
to confess that his grave task of criticism has 
been relieved by occasional amusement, as he 
reflected upon the consternation of trans- 
lators of the more sedate and conventional 
sort at the licence which Capt. Burton has 





allowed himself. Mr. Aubertin, for instance, 
whose moderate praise was sounded in this 
very Review, and by this very pen, a short 
time ago—what can he think of the new 
version? He sat down before the Lusiads with 
all the pomp of regular warfare, and, if he 
did not take the stronghold, he made a good 
siege of it ; and now he sees the place fall to 
what he must consider an attack against all 
the rules of war. Though Capt. Burton ex- 
pressly disclaims the idea of his effort being 
the final attempt at rendering the epie of the 
great Portuguese poet, soldier, traveller, and 
scholar, it is to be supposed that no one will 
attempt it after him, for no translator can 
again be expected to combine the qualifica- 
tions of Capt. Burton, who, like Camoens, is 
himself at once a traveller, a scholar, a littéra- 
tewr, a soldier, and, as he now incontestably 
proves himself to be, a true poet. 

The truth is, that, if Camoens was to be 
translated at all, it was not to be done on the 
old lines. In most versions into foreign lan- 
guages, except one into Spanish, the Lusiads 
appear as a bald, an artificial, and a very 
wearisome performance—a farrago of foreign 
adventure, of geography, of patriotic and in- 
accurate history, and of doubtful classicism. 
The attitude of the intelligent foreign critic 
has mostly been, “It must be good, for the 
Portuguese say so, and they ought to know.” 
The truth is that Camoens wrote an im- 
possible epos, but, being a great poet and an 
exquisite stylist, he left the mark of genius 
on his stanzas. That mark has unfortunately as 
a rule been effaced by the translators into staid 
English verse, with all the sins upon them of 
omission and commission common to the 
majority of translators. The fire that burns 
in this Portuguese Odyssey has certainly never 
warmed the reader of the epic in an English 
version. To say that in Capt. Burton’s 
version there is all of this same fire and 
poetic fervour would be to say of his transla- 
tion what cannot be said of any translation 
of any great poet. It cannot be said even of 
Fairfax, or of Carey, or of Tieck, that they 
have mirrored more than a faint likeness of 
Tasso, of Dante, and of Shakspere; and of 
Capt. Burton all that can be said is that in 
his lines the English reader will find the 
most living image yet given of the great 
Portuguese epos. A critic may entertain 
reasonable doubts whether Capt. Burton’s 
method be absolutely a fair one, but the 
translator may urge that by no other could 
his task be accomplished at all; and, after a 
little charitable consideration, such hard words 
as “to weet” and “to nill,” “ val-varte,”’ 
“fair-faxt,” ** treachetour,” “ sprent,” “salty,” 
“ whilere,’” “ haught,” and “ sit-hence ” 
will come to seem no stumbling-blocks at 
all. Capt. Burton’s version has been called 
archaic, but so is the Portuguese of the 
original ; it is the Portuguese of three hundred 
years ago, and even when it was written it 
was hardly more the language of its own day 
than the Fuerie Queen was the English 
spoken by Spenser’s contemporaries. It was, 
therefore, 1 think, good judgment in Capt. 
Burton to turn the Lusiads into a somewhat 
archaic English. 

It remains to pick out a line or a stanza 
here and there for remark, and though, as 
may easily be supposed, in the turning of such 








a multitude of stanzas, one now and again 
may prove altogether refractory, the present 
writer will not stoop to so mean and easy a 
way of discharging the critic’s function as 
to pick out such exceptional failures, but 
rather he will set forth a few extracts of the 
kind that, in the eyes of the critics best 
qualified to judge—the Portuguese—make 
the glory of the poem. The reader shall judge 
how the translator has Englished these 
passages. 

Like all of the Latin race, the Portuguese 
delight in rhetoric, even though it adorns a 
commonplace, and approve the man who can 
turn what common men think or feel into a 
glowing phrase. They delight, therefore, in 
the grandiose rhetoric of Camoens ; and when 
it is in the patriotic vein, as it mostly is, 
they are carried to enthusiasm. Our own too 
well-known boast, that the sun never sets 
on our empire, was made long before we 
had a right to make it, and the stanza in 
which the boast is made is not only a fine 
specimen of Camoens’ verse, but a special test 
for the translator. 

‘* Vés, poderoso Rei, cujo alto imperio 

O Sol, logo em nascendo, vé primeiro, 
Vé-o tambem no meio do hemispherio, 
K, quando desce, o deixa derradeiro : 
V6s, que esperamos jugo, e vituperio 
Do torpe Ismaelita cavalleiro, 
Do Tarco vriental, e do gentio, 
Que inda bebe o licor do sancto rio,” 


The monarch addressed is that King Sebastian 
whose unwise warlike zeal carried him to 
Africa to lose his army and his life, and to 
wreck his country’s fortunes on the field of 
Alcacer Quibir. The Sancto Rio of the last 
line is the sacred River Ganges. Burton is 
surely very happy in 
‘«Thou, mighty sovran ! o’er whose lofty reign 
The rising Sun rains earliest smile of light ; 
Sees it from middle tirmamental plain ; 
And sights it sinking on the breast of Night : 
Thou, whom we hope to hail the blight, the bane 
Of the dishonoured Ishmaélitish knight, 
And Orient Turk, and Gentoo-misbeliever 
That drinks the liquor of the Sacred River.” 


Nextto his patriotic rhetoric, the Portuguese 
admire Camoens’ sentimental rhetoric, and 
some of this I would quote too, but that the 
tender strains of love do not seem very con- 
genial to Capt. Burton’s pen. At any rate, 
his rendering of these passages is not quite so 
felicitous as of some others, and I will leave, 
therefore, the much-cited episode of Ignez de 
Castro for once unquoted. On the other 
hand, Capt. Burton is admirable where 
Camoens has no equal but Homer himself— 
where the poet deals with stirring feats of 
arms. Few more vivid battle-pieces exist in 
verse or prose than that in which Camoens, 
describing how the Moors tempted the Portu- 
guese to an ambush only to meet their own 
defeat, likens them to a bull-fighter who 
taunts the bull in bravado, and is himself 
gored to death. 

*¢Qual no corro sanguino o ledo amante, 
Vendo a formosa dama desejada, 
O touro busca, e pondo-se diante, 
Salta, corre, sibila, acena e brada ; 
Mas o animal atroce nesse instante, 
Com a fronte cornigera inclinada, 

Bramando duro corre, e os olhos cerra, 

Derriba, fere, e mata e poe por terra,” 

The wonderful spirit of this stanza, its terse 
linking of familiar images, and the swift 
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ness of its utterance are aptly rendered by 
Burton’s 
** As in the gory ring some gallant gay, 
On his fair ladye-love with firm-fixt eyes, 
Seeketh the furious bull, and bars the way, 
Bounds, runs and whistles; becks and shouts 
and cries : 
The cruel monster sans a thought’s delay, 
Lowering its hornéd front, in fury flies 
With eyne fast closed ; and, roaring horrid sound, 
Throws, gores, and leaves him lifeless on the 


ground, 

Toa Portuguese, Camoens is an omnis homo, 
as Shakspere to us. His countrymen find in 
him all poetic, all descriptive, all narrative, 
all pathetic, all romantic excellence—zil 
tetigit quod non ornavit; and the Lusiads 
furnish many a text of practical philosophy. 
I select from among scores of wise maxims a 
home-truth from the camp—a truism, perhaps, 
but useful, and most excellently expressed— 
** A disciplina militar prestante 

Nao se apprehende, Senhor, na phantasia 

Sonhando, imaginando on estudando 

Sendo vendo, tratando e pelejando.” 


Here again the English is not far behind, if, 
indeed, it is not quite equal to, the strength 
and energy of the original : 

‘* Senhor ! the soldiers’ discipline is more 

Than men may learn by mother-fancy guided : 

Not musing, dreaming, reading what they write ; 

*Tis seeing, doing, fighting, teach to fight.” 

With such a really good translation as 
Capt. Burton’s before one, it is a moment 
when we may measure the vast distance that 
separates a great work of genius from even 
the best conceivable version of it into a 
foreign tongue, and one may in this case, not 
invidiously, start this query, Did ever a trans- 
lator, since the world began, achieve a trans- 
lation which, were the original unknown, 
would gain him a second-rate, a third-rate, or 
even a fourth-rate reputation in the world of 
letters ? 

Be the answer to this melancholy question 
what it may, Capt. Burton has in the volumes 
before us sounded, for the first time, an echo 
not unworthy of the “ great organ-voice” of 
Portugal. OswaLD CRAWFURD. 








The Register of the Visitors of the University 
of Oxford, from A.D. 1647 to A.D. 1658. 
Edited by Montagu Burrows. (Camden 
Society.) 

Tue Camden Society continues to render a 

large amount of unobtrusive service to the 

cause of historical studies in this country, 
and the present volume will probably attract 
the attention of a wider circle than many in 
the same series. Its main value lies in the 
refutation which it affords of the criticism so 
often directed against the Puritan régime as 
altogether illiberal in relation to learning. If, 
indeed, we were to accept the representations of 
the Caroline writers after the Restoration who 
profess to describe the condition of the uni- 
versities during the Protectorate, the Puritan 
would appear worthy of being classed only 
with the Vandal or the Lombard. Fortu- 
nately, the Register before us, which at that 
time would have been ignominiously spurned 
from the university registrary, found shelter 
at the Bodleian, and has survived to afford 
an effective refutation of suchcalumny. Prof. 
Burrows, who rightly describes the volume as 





presenting “a unique opportunity of study- 
ing the principles on which the authorities of 
the Commonwealth acted, and of watching in 
its very origin and secret recesses the struggle 
between the conflicting forces of politics and 
religion at that remarkable period,” sums up 
the valuable Introduction which he has pre- 
fixed to this record by concluding that “ no 
other visitation or commission during the 
whole long and eventful history of Oxford 
University ever had such a task to accom- 
plish,” and that “ perhaps none, if we consider 
the circumstances of the times, ever did the 
work entrusted to them better.” 

The work was certainly not carried on 
with violence or precipitancy. The order of 
Parliament for a visitation was not issued 
until May 1, 1647; the Register of the visitors 
does not commence until September 30 in the 
same year, and assumes a continuous form 
only from the following March. Substantially, 
it may be said to be the record of a struggle 
between the party in possession and the party 
in power, carried on with much ingenuity and 
pertinacity by the former and with no less 
coolness and resolution by the latter. Land- 
lords at the present time seeking to evict their 
shifty, impecunious, and refractory tenantry 
in Ireland will be able to enter into these 
records with almost sympathetic interest. 
Prof. Burrows, indeed, asserts that 
‘it is impossible to read the hundreds of 
different replies given in the Register without a 
deep interest. Every shade of ingenuity is to be 
found expressed. LKvery sort of spirit is to be 
traced, from the jaunty, contemptuous, and 
sometimes witty answer of the seasoned Cavalier, 
regarding the loss of his fellowship or scholar- 
ship, just as he would a bullet in battle, as the 
fortune of war, to the pitiful, almost agonised 
wail of the man who is giving up all with infi- 
nite reluctance for conscience’ sake, and thinks 
he may even yet soften the hearts of his judges.” 

It is worthy of note that the measures 
characterised by greater severity appear to 
have emanated from the London committee, 
who were all laymen, and not from the 
visitors themselves, who were mostly clergy- 
men. The first Board, headed by Reynolds, 
the Dean of Christ Church, was Presbyterian 
in its composition. It was succeeded in June 
1652 by another, in which the Independent 
element predominated, and whose action was 
marked by greater vigour and determination, 
A third Board, appointed January 1653-4, 
carried on the work of reform with equal or 
even increased energy. Among the different 
members, three figures—those of the successive 
Vice-Chancellors, Dr. Edward Reynolds, Dr. 
John Owen (the well-known writer), and Dr. 
John Conant—stand out in strong relief, 
They were alike men of distinguished learning ; 
and each supported, though with a somewhat 
varying interpretation, what he believed to be 
the cause of primitive Christianity and the 
Elizabethan Church. Of Conant, whose suc- 
cessful government of Exeter College did so 
much to raise that society in public estima- 
tion, we have an interesting sketch. He was 
distinguished by his uncompromising oppo- 
sition to Cromwell’s scheme for the founda- 
tion of a university at Durham. Conant’s 
biographer, however, refers to this fact in terms 
which are calculated to leave a somewhat 
erroneous impression on the minds of his 
readers—namely, that it was through Conant’s 


efforts that the “grant was stifled.” Crom- 
well carried his scheme into effect some eight 
years later ; but the grant was rescinded at 
the Restoration, when the deans and pre- 
bendaries of Durham were re-installed. 
“There had previously,” says Mr. Burrows, 
been a similar movement in favour of York,” 
He might have added, “and of Manchester,” 
both these towns, though the population of 
the former was scarcely ten thousand, that of 
the latter not six thousand, having petitioned 
to be made universities in the year 1641. 

There is not a little here that serves to 
illustrate the character of Cromwell, and, as 
is generally the case, with a favourable result. 
He was Chancellor of the university in 1653; 
and it is to his “ keen instinct” that Mr. 
Burrows assigns the recognition of the neces- 
sity of restoring the universities ‘‘as soon as 
it was safe”’ to their “ancient dignified posi- 
tion.” It was chiefly, indeed, owing to his 
firmness that they were not altogether sup- 
pressed by the Barebones Parliament. Vestrae 
utique benevolentiae acceptum deferimus quod 
hodie superstites sint Academiae eruditionis 
officinae—such was the language of Oxford 
on presenting the congratulatory address on 
his assumption of the Protectorate. 

Strange to say, the university came out of 
the long ordeal not only still vigorous, but 
apparently benefited by the Puritan discipline. 
Anthony Wood is obliged, sadly against the 
grain, to concede as much ; while Clarendon, 
much puzzled at the phenomenon, endeavours 
to find an explanation by supposing some 
innate selective faculty in “so rich a soil,” 
which “choked the weeds, and would not 
suffer the poisonous seeds, which were sown 
with industry enough, to spring up.’”’ Mr. 
Burrows very justly observes that the Laudian 
and the Puritan schools had this important 
conception in common: that the enforcement 
of strict discipline was absolutely essential, 
‘along with religious influences which should 
pervade every portion of university and 
college life.” The term “religious,” how- 
ever, must be taken in the right sense. What 
the history of such bodies really teaches us is 
that nothing is more prejudicial to their 
welfare than the introduction of Christian 
polemics and the assertion of any special 
interpretation of Christian dogma ; but that, 
wherever the essential teaching of Christian 
ethics is enforced, bringing with it simple 
habits of life, and the maintenance not only 
of authority, but also of genuine sympathy 
between the teacher and the taught, the 
student reaps the true advantage of univer- 
sity education, and the whole community 
prospers. 

It is a little surprising to find a writer of 
Mr. Burrows’ information co-ordinating the 
earlier history of the two universities in rela- 
tion to the national religious history. He 
speaks of Oxford and Cambridge as having 
alike ‘* powerfully aided the Reforming move- 
ment,” and having, in consequence, “ in spite 
of an occasional attack,’ been “ sedulously 
protected in their property and privileges.” 
In reality, up to the time of the Chancellor- 
ship of the Earl of Leicester, Oxford was a 
great centre of opposition to Reformation 
doctrine; and to Cambridge belongs the 
honour of having nurtured the Reformation 
in England and the more equivocal distinction 
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of having fostered the development of our 
earlier and most extreme Puritanism. It is 
certain, again, that under the Tudors the 
privileges of both universities were un- 
scrupulously invaded, the colleges cruelly 
despoiled, and it was, in fact, little short of 
a miracle that they escaped the fate of the 
monasteries. J. Bass MuLLINGER. 








’'Twiat Greek and Turk ; or, Jottings during 
a Journey through Thessaly, Macedonia, 
and Epirus, in the Autumn of 1880. By 
M. Valentine Chirol. (Blackwood.) 


Just as the convention has been signed 
between Greece and Turkey for the cession of 
Thessaly, Mr. Chirol presents us with a book 
relating to the regions which will, for some 
time to come, be the frontier lands of those 
two countries. The route which he followed 
has been described by other travellers before 
him, but none, in all probability, have made 
the journey under such adventurous circum- 
stances. At Constantinople he was dis- 
couraged by the authorities from making the 
attempt, and consequently he was unable to 
obtain a firman to give official sanction to his 
expedition and facilitate his progress. As far 
as political agitation was concerned, there 
seems to have been little or nothing to en- 
danger a traveller’s safety ; but the prevailing 
brigandage in Western Europe, of which we 
have heard much, but still only a part, was 
sufficient to deter even a _ stout-hearted 
explorer. Mr. Chirol ventured, however, and 
his boldness was rewarded with success. 
Throughout the greater part of his route he 
was attended by a considerable retinue of 
guards, but in the most dangerous district, 
in the neighbourhood of Mount Olympus, 
he had the good fortune to travel in the 
company of a Turkish Pasha, who was on his 
way from Larissa to Monastir, and was 
escorted by a sufficient force to defy the 
brigands. The journey was well planned, 
and included visits to most of the peoples of 
European Turkey. In this respect the title 
of the book hardly does it justice, for it com- 
prises accounts, not only of Greeks and Turks, 
but also of Bulgarians, Wallachs, and 
Albanians. 

Starting from Constantinople, Mr. Chirol 
made his way in a coasting steamer to Volo, 
which place afforded the safest approach to the 
interior of Thessaly. Here he was strongly 
impressed with the beauty of the land-locked 
bay, and the steep sides of Pelion, which over- 
look it, thickly clothed with trees, and dotted 
with numerous white villages. Crossing the 
Thessalian plain to Larissa, he remarks on 
the productiveness of the soil, and the conse- 
quent wealth of the province ; notwithstand- 
ing which, he adds, Thessaly is practically 
bankrupt: ‘Constantinople devours all its 
wealth, and leaves to it only the burden of 
its debts.’’ From Larissa to Monastir he 
made an excursion, the account of which is 
one of the most interesting parts of his book, 
for his route lay through the little-known 
passes to the west of Olympus, and the 
country of the Thessalian Wallachs, a large 
colony of whom is settled in this neighbour- 
hood, being the chief representatives at the 
present day of that nation which, in the 
Middle Ages, caused Thessaly to be called 





Great Vlachia. After he entered Macedonia, 
he found himself almost immediately in the 
midst of a Bulgarian population, and this 
continued to be the case as he advanced 
northwards. After a short stay at Monastir, 
he returned to Larissa, but this time, having 
no friendly Pasha to escort him, he was 
obliged to make his way to the nearest 
station on the Salonica and Mitrovitza Rail- 
wav, and approach once more by way of 
Volo. Before turning his face in the 
direction of the Adriatic he paid a visit to 
the Vale of Tempe; and his description of 
the famous gorge is especially graphic 
because he passed through it twice, once in 
sunshine and once in storm. 

In the north-west of Thessaly, the place 
that most attracted Mr. Chirol was the 
rocks of Meteora, on which stand the famous 
monasteries of that name. Everyone who 
has read that delightful book, Curzon’s 
Monasteries of the Levant, will remember 
the account it contains of those strange aérial 
abodes, each perched on its own columnar 
mass of conglomerate, the perpendicular sides 
of which have to be scaled, in some cases to 
a height of 200 feet, by a succession of rope- 
ladders, though the visitor usually prefers 
“to trust the Church rather than his own 
private judgment,’ and to be hauled up by 
the monks in a net by means of a rope and 
pulley. Judging from Mr. Chirol’s account, 
those who wish to perform this feat will do 
well not to delay, since these venerable in- 
stitutions will soon be a thing of the past. 
Of the largest of them he says, 


“There are only four occupants left in the 
monastery, which once counted over a hundred 
inmates. . . . The youngest of the four monks 
is over sixty ; and, when the last one dies, the 
solitary servant of the monastery will climb 
down the face of the cliff. . . and the Great 
Monastery of Meteora will be abandoned to 
the havoc of the elements.” 


From this point Mr. Chirol crossed the 
Pindus and descended to Yanina, and thence 
visited the most interesting spots in Southern 
Epirus—the newly discovered site of Dodona, 
the castle and ruined villages of Suli, the 
gorge of the Acheron, and Parga. At the 
end of his journey, before crossing to Corfu, 
he had the luck to be present at a great 
demonstration in favour of autonomy on the 
part of the Mussulman Albanians of Epirus, 
to which he was conducted by a local 
chieftain. 

The book is well and interestingly written. 
The author has an eye for the picturesque 
and considerable descriptive power, in con- 
sequence of which his sketches both of scenery 
and incidents are usually graphic. Nor is the 
element of humour wanting—as, for instance, 
when he describes a gathering of Christians 
and Moslems at a bishop’s table, where his 
neighbour was 


‘‘an ascetic and toothless Archimandrite, who 
at first evidently viewed the proceedings with 
grave doubts as to their orthodoxy, and occa- 
sionally relieved his mind by whispering, with 
a grim, sardonic smile, the name of Gladstone 
into my ear, as if it were a charm to exorcise 
evil spirits.” 

In reference to Eastern politics, he professes 
himself neutral ; and perhaps, to judge from 
what he says in his Preface, he might be called, 





what a distinguished Eastern statesman used 
to call himself—anti-philo-anything. But the 
equipoise of opposing forces tends naturally 


to rest ; and so, perhaps, in Mr. Chirol’s case, 


it is owing to his feeling no very marked 
sympathies that, though he is reconciled to 
impending changes, he does not seem to 
regard them with much satisfaction. The 
Albanians appear to have attracted him more 
than any other nationality; while, as regards 
the Greeks, his feelings set rather in the oppo- 
site direction. Notwithstanding this, he shows 
a kindly spirit in appreciating the members 
of various nationalities with whom he was 
brought into contact; and, as he mixed with 
various Classes of the people in the course of 
his journey, he has much to communicate 
with regard to their habits and ideas. It is 
especially on these points that the informa- 
tion contained in this volume is valuable. 
H. F. Tozer. 








Christian Institutions: Essays on Lecle- 
siastical Subjects. By A. P. Stanley, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. (Murray.) 


Ir is no doubt desirable that the guides of 
public thought and action should be ac- 
quainted with the latest discoveries and most 
accurate knowledge attained by the students 
of subjects bearing on practical life ; it would 
be desirable, if it were possible, that the most 
active and thorough students should guide 
men’s thoughts and actions themselves. Un- 
fortunately, this is seldom possible. Scientific 
study and practical influence alike require the 
devotion of a whole life. We have to 
acquiesce in a division of labour between the 
accurate student and the party leader, and 
must be satisfied if the second does not ignore 
or condemn the first. The result is not often 
happy when he endeavours to compete with 
him ; either he speaks with the crudity of an 
amateur on a question which he has only half 
studied, not having the time or the discip- 
lined habits for more; or else, if he began 
as a genuine student and had knowledge 
that might at one time have formed the 
starting-point of a scientific career, the 
exigencies of practical life oblige him to apply 
his knowledge faster than he can develop it 
—to live on his intellectual capital instead of 
investing it. 

It is not the work of the AcapEmy to 
enquire into Dr. Stanley’s merits as a leader 
of contemporary theological thought ; but it 
is our duty to say that his work as a student 
of Christian antiquity is spoiled by his 
habit of investigating every question with a 
purpose, and making its solution point to 
what he thinks theologically true and 
practically edifying. We are familiar with 
that method in the hands of conservative or 
reactionary theologians, and in them the 
method has often been condemned ; but it is 
the method itself that is in fault, not the 
particular conclusions sought to be supported 
by it. When a liberal thinker adopts the 
same method, the result is no more dis- 
passionate or scientific, but only rather more 
incongruous. 

The essays in this volume have most if not 
all of them appeared as magazine articles 
already. We are told that they were “ written 
at long intervals of time,’ and this might 
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excuse occasional inconsistencies of detail 
between them ;* though, in collecting them 
to “ form a connected whole,” it might have 
been well if the author had modified what- 
ever did not express his deliberate and final 
judgment. But a more serious fault is the 
habitual inaccuracy which characterises the 
book, where the author ventured to write 
from his general knowledge without fresh 
study of his authorities. Some of these 
inaccuracies are so gross that nothing can 
excuse them except a frank confession of 
hurry and pressing practical duties—a con- 
fession, in fact, that the work is a pamphlet 
in ecclesiastical politics, not a study of eccle- 
siastical antiquity. 

It is not pleasant to have to speak in this 
tone of a man who has attained, and in his 
own way merited, so high a position as Dean 
Stanley ; and such a criticism as this ought 
not to be made without instances to substan- 
tiate it. Here are a few :— 

P. 17.—“ Last of all [innovations in the mode 
of administering baptism] the strong, though 
silent, protest against the magical theory of 
baptism itself was effected in the postponement 
of the rite of confirmation.” 

Has Dr. Stanley never read in the Lives of 
SS. Anselm and Hugh how, in the eleventh 
and following centuries, bishops were beset 
on their journeys and requested to confirm 
those who had been, doubtless, baptised in 
infancy? Apparently, moreover, confirma- 
tion was then desired on the “magical” 
theory, not, as in the modern English Church, 
because it gave occasion for a conscious 
repetition of the baptismal profession. 

P. 20.—‘‘ Baptism by sprinkling was rejected 
by the whole ancient Church (except in the rare 
case of death-beds or extreme necessity) as no 
baptism at all. Almost the first exception was 
the heretic Novatian.” 

Novatian was not an exception; he was 
baptised by sprinkling on what was supposed 
to be a death-bed. And though his ordination 
after this baptism was irregular, and though 
the way it is spoken of by St. Cornelius (ap. 
Eus. vi. 43) seems as though sprinkling were 
thought an improper way of administering 
baptism, yet the recognition of Novatian 
orders proves that “the whole ancient 
Church” regarded it as valid. One may add 
that Novatian is blamed for not coming “ to 
be sealed by the bishop ”—i.e. to be con- 
firmed, as a rite separate from baptism. 

P. 69.—‘‘In the 141st Psalm, the Psalmist 
says, ‘ Let the lifting up of my hands in prayer 
be to thee as the evening sacrifice.” 

The italicised words are neither in the 
original nor in the English version (at least 
not in the one most familiar to Churchmen). 
However, though not a correct quotation of 
half a verse, this is a fair paraphrase of the 
whole; but it is more serious when we are 
told of the 51st Psalm “ rejecting altogether 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin.”” ‘There 
is probably a confusion between the 51st and 
the 40th Psalms in the form of the quotation ; 





* £.g., on p. 29 we are told, ‘‘In the early 
centuries it was only the bishop” that baptised, 
and it was only gradually that ‘the right was 
extended at last to laymen, and, in defiance of all 
early usage, to women;” while on p. 136 we 
read, “baptism, according to the rules of the 
ancient Church, can be performed by anyone,” 





but, anyway, the last verse of the 51st proves 
that the Psalmist, though conscious of the 
inadequacy of such sacrifices, and the need of 
something more spiritual, does zo¢ venture to 
“ reject them altogether.” 

P, 117.—‘* In one of the three undisputed, or at 
any rate least disputed, Epistles of Ignatius of 
Antioch, ‘The Blood of Christ,’ he said, ‘is 
love or charity.’ ” 

This is indeed correct ; that is, the words 
are a fair extract, though not an exact quota- 
tion, from the glorious passage at the end of 
the 7th chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, 
the “least disputed” of all the Ignatian 
writings. But Dr. Stanley will make a 
blunder, and puts a reference to 4d Tall. 8 ; 
where, indeed, the same sentiment does occur, 
but which is not one of the three undisputed 
Epistles. 

P. 208.—‘ It was by virtue of his pontificate 
that Julius Caesar, in his pontifical residence, 
enabled Cledius to penetrate into the convent 
of the Vestals close by.” 

After that, we need quote no more. Caesar 
was not a devotee to the Roman gods, nor 
a purist in morals; and his screening Clodius 
after his sacrilegious escapade was not very 
creditable. But the man who describes 
Caesar as acting “by virtue of his pontifi- 
cate” as an incestuous pandar, has forgotten 
the history of Pagan Rome, and has only 
half learnt that of Christian. 

Of course, Dean Stanley cannot write a 
book that shall not be clever, and some of the 
chapters are, regarded as pamphlets, decidedly 
telling ones. That on “ Ecclesiastical Vest- 
ments” is tolerably free from blunders in its 
history, and would be quite satisfactory but 
for a rather characteristic disposition to 
maximise the perversity of opponents. Per- 
haps the worst instance of this is in the paper 
on “The Roman Catacombs” (p. 263) :— 

‘* Perhaps if they [the forms of epitaph used in 
them] were now used they would be thought 
Deistic, or Theistic, or Pantheistic, or Athe- 
istic.” 

But that article has some really suggest- 
ive observations on the difference between 
the literary and the popular religion of 
an age; that on “The Council and Creed 
of Constantinople ” brings out very well the 
seamy side of the so-called Primitive Church ; 
and, to anyone who knows more than the 
author about the subject, the book, as a 
whole, may be really of use as disentangling 
those usages and ideas which the Tractarians 
used to group under the title of “‘ Primitive,” 
whether they dated from the first century, the 
third, or the fifth. 

Wit11AM Henry Srucox. 








TWO BOOKS ON RIDING. 


Ladies on Horseback. By Mrs. Power 
O’Donoghue. (Chatto & Windus.) 

How to Ride and School a Horse. Witha 
System of Horse Gymnastics. By Edward 
L. Anderson. (W. H. Allen.) 


Tue first of these books, which are both 
issued by the same publishers, is a reprint of 
papers that appeared in the Illustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News, containing 
practical advice to ladies in the road and 
the hunting-field by a lady who is un- 





doubtedly qualified from personal knowledge 
to give such advice. Mrs. O’Donoghue 
is not only a high-class horsewoman who 
can take her place in the first flight in 
the hunting-field and hold her own across 
country with the Empress of Austria herself, 
but she describes her experiences in a natural 
and spirited manner that may fairly bear 
comparison with the best class of male sport- 
ing writers, the late Major Whyte-Melville, 
or the great Nimrod himself. _ 

To be a fine horsewoman is undoubtedly a 
gift of Nature granted to few, and one 
that by most cannot be acquired, as it is 
founded entirely on self-confidence and a love 
of the animal. Two girls may have exactly 
the same opportunities, and the one that by 
nature is nervous on horseback will never get 
over that fundamental difficulty, or be able to 
do more than sit in conscious terror on the 
best-trained machine; while the other, after 
a few rides, is at home on the saddle, and 
only requires experience and a little guidance 
to become a finished horsewoman. Women 
who possess this natural gift could not have 
a better instructress than Mrs. O’Donoghue, 
while those without it may at least profit by 
her advice on what to them is the most im- 
portant part of the business—the cost of 
their habit, veil, and gloves. 

A side-saddle, with the extra crutch, 
affords quite as secure a grip, in fact a more 
powerful one than can be obtained astride a 
horse; and it is only in physical strength, 
which may too often be only abused, that a 
man has any advantage as a rider over a 
woman. The only cases where strength is 


wanted with a horse is to conquer vice, and, 


no woman should ride any horse the character 
of which is not guaranteed. It is not suit- 
able for any lady to take up the duty of a 
horse-breaker. Mrs. O'Donoghue tells us in 
her Preface that, even in her case, an accident 
has put an end to her riding altogether, and 
the unfortunate fact could hardly surprise any 
reader of her book. Her love of riding, and 
her too great daring, have led her into dangers 
from strange horses, against riding which she 
has the good sense to warn her readers. The 
following description of an adventure with a 
runaway horse in Ireland is a fair specimen of 
the lady’s powers as rider and writer. She has 
accepted the offer of a strange mount, about 
which an old friend wanted her opinion, to 
follow a drag hunt :— 


‘* The instant that the hounds were laid on and 
the hunt started, my big mount commenced to 
pull hard, and by the time the first fence was 
reached his superior strength had completely 
mastered mine. He was pulling like a steam- 
engine, head down, ears laid backward, neck 
set like iron. My blistered hands were powerless 
to hold him. He rushed wildly at the fence, 
and striking the horse of a lady who was just 
landing over it, turned him and his rider a com- 
plete somersault. I subsequently learned that 
the lady escaped unhurt, but I could not at the 
moment pause to enquire, for my huge mount, 
clearing the jump, and ten feet beyond it, com- 
pletely took head, and tore me away from the 
field, 


‘ Over park, over pale, 
Through bush, through briar,’ 


until my head fairly reeled, and I felt that some 
terrible calamity must ensue. Happily, he was 
a glorious fencer, or I must have perished, for 
he jumped every obstacle with a rush; staked 
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fences, wide ditches—so wide that helanded over 
them on his belly—tangled gorse, and branches 
of rivers swollen by recent rains; he flew them 
all. At length, when my strength was quite 
exhausted, and my dizzy brain utterly powerless 
and confused, I beheld before me a stone wall, 
a high one, with heavy coping stones upon the 
top. At this I resolved to breast him, and run 
my chance of life or death in the turn over, 
which, from the pace at which we were approach- 
ing it, I knew must be a mighty one. In a 
moment we were up to it, and, with a cry to 
heaven for mercy, I dug him with my spur, and 
sent him atit. To my utter astonishment, for 
the wall was six and a-half feet high, he put 
down his head, rushed at it, cleared it without 
ever laying a shoe on the topmost stones, and 
landed with a frightful slip and clatter, but still 
safely on his feet—where? in the midst of a 
farm-yard ” (p. 68). 


The above spirited passage warrants the 
high terms in which I have spoken of the 
authoress as a sporting writer, but it also 
exhibits the unpardonable carelessness of style 
of which she is too often guilty. What can 
she mean by a ditch so wide that a horse 
lands over it on his belly? a feat certainly 
far more difficult than clearing a six and a- 
half foot stone wall. Inaccuracies like the 
following cannot but strike the most friendly 
eye in glancing through the book :—‘* Nothing 
would do that girl but to go bang through 
the most crowded parts of the city ;” “ She 
now loves and cares the poor, and suffers the 
rich to care themselves,” &c. Itis marvellous 
that such expressions could have been passed 
even by the editor of a sporting paper; and I 
trust that, if Mrs. O’Donoghue’s book reaches 
a second edition, she will take a friendly hint 
and remove blemishes that must sorely offend 
every lover of pure English. I would also 
strongly advise her to close the book with her 
own papers, and not add a hundred and 
twenty pages of correspondence thereon that 
appeared in the sporting paper for which she 
wrote, the reproduction of which savours 
strongly of book-making. 

I had almost forgotten to allude to the 
fact that Mrs. O’Donoghue advocates the 
feeding of hunters on boiled food. As one 
who for years trained race-horses in the 
Madras Presidency on boiled gram, I can 
fully appreciate the advantages of the system 
of feeding which she advocates. 

The second book on my list is very short; 
but, like the curate’s celebrated sermon 
preached before Mr. Canning, it has not 
escaped being tedious. I can conscientiously 
state that it is the most uninteresting work on 
what is generally an interesting subject that 
it has ever been my lot to read. 

James Innes MIncHIN. 








Aubrey’s Remaines of Gentilisme and Juda- 
isme. Edited and Annotated by James 
Britten, F.L.S. (Published for the Folk- 
Lore Society by Satchell & Co.) 


Tu1s valuable reprint—got up with all the 
taste and care which characterises the 
publications of the Folk-Lore Society—takes 
us back to the years 1686-87. For the bio- 
graphy of Aubrey, the reader is referred to 
the Memoir issued by John Britton in 1845. 
Our present concern is with his work, not 
with his life. Here, for the first time, we 
have the MS. copy of Aubrey’s Remaines 


printed in its entirety. More or less copious 
extracts from it were published—as all 
students of folk-lore are aware—in Ellis’s 
edition of Brand’s Popular Antiquities, where 
we also find the Miscellanies of Aubrey 
frequently quoted. From these latter the 
editor of Remaines has not made extracts. 
He says :— 

‘*to have done so would have unduly extended 
the present volume, and moreover it is easily 
accessible in the cheap and handy reprint issued 
in 1857 by J. Russell Smith, which no folk- 
lorist should be without.” 

In Time’s Telescope for 1826, and again 
in a volume published by the Camden Society 
in 1889 entitled Anecdotes and Traditions, 
further extracts from Aubrey were made; 
but these works are scarcely obtainable. 
The notes added by Mr. Thoms to the latter 
work have, however, been given in the present 
volume, forming a very valuable appendix. 
In addition to these notes and the apposite 
annotations of the editor, we have also those 
of Dr. White Kennett; from which it may 
be inferred that everything has been done 
for the elucidation of a work which in itself 
is fragmentary and disconnected. 

‘The MS. was evidently intended by Aubrey as 
a rough draft of what was intended [sic] to have 
been an elaborate work. As it stands, it is dis- 
jointed, and there are numerous repetitions, 
while the same subject is alluded to in many 
separate passages. It was thought best to print 
the whole as it stood, and to trust to a compre- 
hensive index to bring together the various 
references to the same subject.” 

A reference to the very valuable and, so far 
as one can judge, accurate Index is sufficient 
to make this clear. Thus, under Ague we 
find reference to eight different pages ; under 
Christmas, eight; under Zots, ten; under 
Omens, twelve; and so on. Nowadays, when 
few books are thought worthy an index, or 
few writers find time to make one, it is re- 
freshing to the weary student to find his 
labour so minimised, and the reader will give 
his best thanks to the editor for his pains- 
taking work. 

But for the Remaines themselves. The 
title given them by Aubrey might be a little 
misleading to some who come to the book 
expecting to find in it a description of the 
manners and customs of Jew and Gentile in 
the popular sense. But the student no 
sooner opens the book than he finds his 
thoughts set to work, and he begins to turn 
over the contents of his mental library to 
find parallels and illustrations of the facts 
there recorded. To take the first example 
which comes to hand (pp. 6, 7) :— 

‘Per totidem (sc. x.) menses a funere conjugis 
uxor 

Sustinet in vidua tristia signa domo.—[35, 36]. 
It is still accounted undecent for widows to 
marry within a yeare (I thinke) Dr. Tayler 
sayes, because in that time the husbands body 
may be presumed to be rotten.” 

A foot-note refers us to Coote’s Romans of 
Britain, pp. 288-91 ; but, being unable just 
now to consult that volume, we may be per- 
mitted to raise a question respecting the 
above-mentioned custom. Why, in the first 
place, do we find the “totidem (se. x.) 
menses” changed into “not within a 
year’? May the answer not be that the 








months? The side-questions suggested by 
this are so numerous that we cannot go into 
them now; but we here tread on interesting 
ground. Why should ten months, in the 
first place, be specified? Certainly not 
“because in that time the husbands body 
may be presumed to be rotten.” A more 
probable answer is that ten months is in 
many places regarded as the period of gesta- 
tion, and, as in some countries it is considered 
improper to cohabit during that period, it 
would be contrary to all ideas of decency for 
a widow to marry during the ten months 
immediately following her husbands death. 
When the ten-months period gave place to 
another system of time-computation, the 
period during which a widow should show 
signs of grief for the departed was naturally 
made to agree with the change. We venture 
this opinion on our own responsibility, merely 
premising that the thought was suggested by 
a careful study of Chinese customs and folk- 
lore, from which source we may yet hope for 
much light on many perplexing problems of 
antiquity. In connexion with this particular 
point readers may consult the work of Dr. 
Gray, China, I., ch. vii., p. 185, and the tale 
of “The Philosopher and his Wife” in 
Davis’s Chinese. 

Many are the pagan customs which still 
cling to us, and lay claim to a connexion 
with Christian observances at Christmas-tide 
and other seasons. Thus (p. 40)— 


‘*Mdm. that non obstante the Change of 
Religion .. . the Plough-men have their 
Twelve-cake, and they goe into the Ox-house 
to the oxen, with the Wassell-bowle and drink 
to the ox w. the crumpled horne that treads out 
the corne.” 

How widespread a custom! In the Black 
Mountain—as we learn from the article on 
“Christmas and Ancestor Worship” in 
Maemillan for January, p. 228—the cattle 
are wassailed in a similar manner. East and 
West, in Japan and China, as in Servia, 
France, and England, we find similar customs. 
They may be survivals of agricultural times, 
or of the period when sun-worship was 
intimately connected—as it still is in China 
—with the time of the winter solstice. ‘ Not 
race, but the natural allegorical rites with 
which men celebrate the return of spring, the 
hope of harvest, the memory of the dead, all 
the chief events of the solar year, and of 
mundane life, produce these resemblances in 
ritual.” We are told (p. 13) that 

‘the vulgar in the West of England doe call 
the month of March, Lide. A proverbial 
ryhthme— 

‘ Kate Leekes in Lide, and Ramsins in May, 

And all the yeare after Physitians may play.’” 
This reminds us of a Devonshire proverb, 
still frequently quoted, and which may be 
familiar to many readers : 


‘* Kat an apple ere you go to bed, 
The doctors then may beg their bread.” 


Everywhere (see p. 21) we find similar 
superstitions respecting the wind. 


‘‘The seamen will not endure to have one 
whistle on ship-board: believing that it rayses 
winds. On Malvern-hills in Worcestershire, 
&c., thereabout when they fanne their Corne, and 
want wind, they cry Youle! Youle! Youle! 
to invoke it, w*" word (no doubt) is a corruption 





Roman year once consisted of only ten 


of Aolus (y° God of y® Winds).” 
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Similarly, on the Yang-tse, if one expectorate 
over the bow of the boat when starting 
on a journey, the wind-god will be offended ; 
and to pronounce the word féng, “ wind,” 
would be to endanger the lives of the 
crew. On the other hand, certain methods 
are adopted for producing a favourable 
wind. The wind was against us one day 
as, after a long absence from home, 
travelling by boat in a Southern province of 
the Celestial Empire, we longed to reach the 
end of our journey ; but the boatmen remarked 
that if we would put up our hats to the 
breeze a south wind would spring up. We 
obeyed, and after four hours’ waiting, on 
coming to a curve in the river, found the wind 
favourable, upon which the boatmen affirmed 
that it was all because their instructions had 
been followed! The lines quoted above give 
us an interesting peep at the state of affairs 
in England previous to the invention of the 
winnowing machine,* and bring to mind the 
quaint wood-cut contained in an Eastern 
work, entitled Illustrations of Husbandry 
and Weaving, which represents persons throw- 
ing the grain into the air, as one may fre- 
quently see people in foreign countries doing 
at the present day, that the wind may blow 
away the chaff. 

How similar, too, are the methods adopted 
for ascertaining the length of time persons 
may be expected to live! Thus :— 


‘*In Germany [p. 26] in the night before Christ- 
mas, they take atrencher, and put upon ita 
little heap of salt, as big as a walnut, more or 
lesse, for such and such a one, and for them- 
selves too, Jand set it in a safe place, in the 
morning, when they find the heap or heaps 
entire, all will live the following yeare, but if 
any or more are melted down a little, they take 
it y*' the same man or woman will dye, for 
which it was designed.” 

So among the Serbs the chesnitza, or 
bread-cake used at the Christmas festivities, 
is employed in a similar way. If the lines 
made on it come out well, it augurs good for 
the family, and wice versa. When broken, 
the fall of a crumb betokens the death of a 
member of the family before the next Christ- 
mas, but, if no crumb falls, all will live 
through the year. Similar, in principle at 
least, is the custom observed among the 
Santals of Bengal at marriage. Rice which 
has been steeped in water is placed in a pot, 
and if the grain germinates abundantly there 
will be a corresponding fertility in the family ; 
if sparingly, few children will be the result of 
the marriage; and if the grain rots, the 
marriage will be untimely. Farrer, in his 
Primitive Manners and Customs, has shown 
us in an interesting way how the savage mind 
attributes to natural objects the same powers 
and principles as exist in man. 

Some years ago reference was made in a 
colonial publication to the custom, known to 
exist among a native tribe, of connecting the 
grave of certain dead persons with a stream 
of running water by means of a thread. No 
satisfactory explanation has been given, so 
far as we are aware, of this particular custom, 
but the probability is that it is the same in 
origin with that mentioned by “ Juvenal 
Satyr. VI. [519-521] where he speakes of 





_.* Sir John Davis thinks we got the pattern or 
idea from China, not vice versa, 





throwing a purple thread into y® river to 
carry away ones sinne” (p. 36). Who does not 
know that still in the East gongs are beaten to 
drive away the dogs or other creatures which 
are supposed to be devouring the moon at the 
time of an eclipse? But Aubrey quotes 
Osborn’s Advice, p. 105, to the effect that 
“the wild Irish, or Welch, (who) during 
Eclipses run about beating &c. pans think- 
ing their clamour & vexations availeable to 
the assistance of the higher orbes”’ (p. 37). 
So attention has more than once been called 
to the fact that the French proverb, “ Dieu 
garde la lune des loups,” said in deprecation 
of a dread of remote danger, is a survival of 
a similar rude philosophy of nature which is 
still prevalent in the capital of Turkey, and 
in the days of St. Augustine was current over 
Europe. (See Tylor’s Primitive Culture, 
i. 333.) 

Many other points might be noted, but 
sufficient has been said to show how suggest- 
ive the Remaines are, and that every student 
of folk-lore should study them. 

HILpErRtc FRIEND. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Collectanea Genealogica. Edited by Joseph 
Foster. (21 Boundary Road, N.W.) Mr. 
Foster has taken a newdeparture. Not content 
with peerages, baronetages, royal descents, &c., 
he now offers to the public the raw material 
from which such works are manufactured. 
Part i., recently issued, is a volume of 130 
pages, of which thirty-two are devoted to 
various subjects of immediate interest, the 
most important, perhaps, being an exhaustive 
résumé of all that can at present be learned of 
the history of the family of Disraeli, including 
extracts from the registers of the synagogue, 
monumental inscriptions, &c., and ending with 
the will in extenso of the late Earl of Beacons- 
field. Other articles are of scarcely less interest, 
and all worthy of permanent record in this 
handsome shape. But the great value of the 
publication consists in the serial works com- 
menced in this part, to each of which sixteen 
pages are devoted, and which are to be con- 
tinued in future numbers, each with its separate 
pagination, so that when any one is completed 
it can be withdrawn from the others and bound 
up in a volume by itself. When the works now 
commenced are finished, the subscribers to the 
Collectanea will find themselves in possession, not 
only of one or more volumes of the Collectanea 
proper, but also of others containing strictly 
alphabetical lists of all the members of Parlia- 
ment from the earliest period to modern times, 
with records of their parliamentary careers and 
other personal information; of the marriages 
and deaths of the nobility, gentry, and other 
distinguished persons of the country during 
the last two centuries, gleaned from various 
authentic sources; of the pedigrees of families 
to be found in the British Museum MSS.; and 
of the funeral certificates of the nobility and 
gentry of Ireland from 1607 to 1729. Other 
lists will te commenced as these are exhausted ; 
and in time, if Mr. Foster’s enterprise is 
properly supported, the students of history and 
biography will find on their shelves a series of 
volumes of reference which will save them a 
vast amount of time and labour, and will also 
find, to a great extent, their work done to their 
hands. It would be impossible for any genuine 
student to see the volume just issued without 
recognising the enormous benefit which Mr. 
Foster proposes to bestow upon literary men, 
but which it is evident he cannot accomplish 
w thout the generous support of those interested 





in such matters. That support must be prac- 
tical, by placing the volumes in their own 
libraries, and not sentimental, by consulting 
them in that of the British Museum. 


A Short History of the English Colonies in 
America. By Henry Cabot Lodge. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers.) When the 
author of a work with such a title as this 
frankly states in his Preface that he makes 
‘‘absolutely no pretence to original research,” 
and that his ‘‘sketches ” are ‘‘ merely his own 
presentation of facts, which ought to be 
familiar to everyone,” he places himself 
beyond the pale of serious criticism, so far as 
the English world of letters is concerned. If 
Mr. Lodge has nothing new to tell us, ubso- 
lutely nothing with which we are not already 
familiar, we fail to see any possible necessity 
for his appearance in print at all. A careful 
examination of the volume proves the accuracy 
of the author’s frank confession. There really 
is nothing new in his book—absolutely nothing 
that we did not know before. Having said 
this, we are bound to add that Mr. 
Lodge estimates too modestly the service 
he has vzendered to ordinary students by 
reproducing in this handsome volume his 
lectures originally delivered before the Lowell 
Institute of Boston. If he tells us nothing 
new, he has placed before us in an artistic and 
convenient form the facts and details with which 
we were already familiar, so that we may lay 
our hand upon any one of them on the instant, 
and, where necessary, has appended references 
from which we may pursue their investigation 
in the original sources. The only serious 
objection to the work is its too intense Ameri- 
canism. Mr. Lodge, however, addresses an 
American audience, and that must be his only 
excuse—a poor one, at best—for reproducing 
many old traditions that have long since been 
exploded, and occasionally depending for his 
facts upon authorities no longer considered 
trustworthy. He has produced a readable book, 
but clearly lacks the broad spirit of an im- 
partial historian. 


Life and Letters of Ooier Ghiselin de Busbecq. 
By ©. T. Forster and F. H. B. Daniell. In 
2 vols. (C. Kegan PaulandCo.) Weare a little 
puzzied to explain how the joint-authors of 
this book came to publish it in its present form. 
The Turkish Letters of Busbequius were favourite 
reading in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and deserved the popularity which they 
evujoyed; but it is difficult to see why they 
should be the subjects of a modern revival 
which weights their literary interest with a 
second volume of diplomatic despatches from 
France which are by no means intelligible to 
the general reader. Busbecq himself was a cul- 
tivated man, with a modern spirit of curiosity 
and enquiry into the archaeology, natural his- 
tory, and manners of the people among whom 
his business took him. His ‘‘ Turkish letters” 
will always form the chief authority from the 
European side for the condition and politics of 
the Turks in the days of Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent. They are in themselves extremely read- 
able, and may compare in interest with the 
journal of any traveller of any age. A transla- 
tion of them, with a short account of Busbecq, 
and how he came to write them, would have 
made an interesting little book, and might have 
found many readers if sold at a moderate price. 
But Messrs. Forster and Daniell have not 
appealed to the general public, nor have they 
made a book which might interest a select few, 
nor have they done much for the student. 
They have not published a cheap translation of 
the amusing parts of Busbecq, nor have they 
made an historical sketch of ‘‘ Busbecq and his 
times,” nor have they edited his works with 
scholarly notes and appendices. They have 


steered between these three possible courses. 
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They have given to the student a Life of Busbecq, 


or rather of researches into the history of his 
family, which have considerable interest for the 
affairs of the Netherlands. They have given the 
general public a translation of the Turkish 
letters, with a few useful notes. They have 
added to this Busbecq’s letters from France, and 
have attempted to piece them into an intelligible 
whole by references to the writings of Mr. 
Motley. We would like to believe in the 
existence of a public to which this book would 
be likely to appeal; but we feel that anyone 
interested in the history of the times would 
prefer to read Busbecq in his original Latin, 
and would not find much help in the notes 
which accompany this translation. The trans- 
lation, it is right to say, is good, and reads 
pleasantly ; but it is conceived in an entirely 
modern spirit, and does not in the turn of its 
phrases carry us back to the sixteenth century. 


Men Worth Remembering.— Robert Hall. By the 
Rev. E. Paxton Hood. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
Robert Hall was the Prince of Preachers, and 
some might say the Prince of Talkers. His 
powers of condensation and caustic criticism not 
infrequently remind the reader of Jobnson. 
Those who have read Bishop Watson’s auto- 
biography will acknowledge that the great 
Cham himself never said a sharper thing than 
Robert Hall’s condensed summary of that com- 
plaining bishop’s career :—“ He married public 
virtue in his early days, and seemed for ever 
after to be quarrelling with his wife.” No 
great work is now connected with the name of 
the “English Bossuet;” it is as a conversation- 
alist and pulpit orator that he lives in the memory 
of mankind. There areso many wise and witty 
remarks recorded by Mr. Paxton Hood that we 
re-echo his wish that some Boswell had stood 
by the side and noted down the sayings of 
Robert Hall. Like many other great men, he 
was an intense believer in apparitions, and the 
superstitious side of his character found in- 
creased development during the years which he 
spent in one of the dull spots of the earth to be 
found in Eastern England. This defect was 
more than compensated by his wonderful 
power of pursuing his daily task even when 
racked with the severest paroxysms of pain. 
There is so little incident in Robert Hall’s life 
that Mr. Paxton Hood must have found it no 
easy work to compile a biography which should 
retain the attention of a busy age. He has 
made his work very interesting, though we are 
often repelled by its stilted style. 


Practical Organ-building. By the Rev. W. E. 
Dickson, M.A., Precentor of Ely Cathedral. 
(Crosby Lockwood.) Every organ-lover must 
thank Mr. Dickson for his workmanlike little 
book on organ-building. It is purely tech- 
nical. ‘‘The Workshop, the Tools, the 
Lathe, and the Materials” is the heading of 
the first chapter; and the edifice is steadily 
built up in every detail, the builder pausing 
in his joinings, fittings, measurements, and 
cuttings to explain and dilate upon his art with 
loving minuteness. He inclines to all that is 
sound and solid; warns against hurried work or 
attempts to get flashy, unbalanced effects out of 
inadequate materials or scamped work; en- 
courages honest joints, nice fittings, which he 
prefers to glue and nails; and would rather 
have ‘a little organ, well balanced, without a 
swell, than a swell without a well-balanced 
organ. Everything, however, is on a small 
scale. It is the chamber organ with a few 
pleasant stops and two manuals, not the huge 
orchestral instrument, with crowds of French 
fancy pipes and ghostly effects and half-a-dozen 
manuals. The book is for the amateur builder, 
but he will find there all that is necessary to 
enable him personally to construct a perfect 
on organ with his own hands, and nothing 
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The Romance of the London Directory. By 
Charles W. Bardslev, M.A., Vicar of Ulverston. 
(Hand and Heart Office.) This is an interesting 
little book with an inappropriatetitle. Although, 
doubtless, a romance might be drawn out of the 
London Directory, no attempt to do so has ever 
been attempted, and the subject discussed bears 
little relation to the Directory, and is quite 
unconnected with romance. Such a misnomer 
is unfortunate, as no one would guess that the 
book really consists of chapters on the curiosities 
of English surnames. The author knows his 
subject well, and has brought together a large 
amount of information on the various modes of 
growth of our national names. He justly ob- 
serves in his Preface—‘‘ The only means of dis- 
covering the origin of our surnames is to find the 
earliest form of entry. Light upon that, and half 
the difficulty vanishes.” This, however, is not 
always easy to get, and many of our names are, 
therefore, still unexplained. Mr. Bardsley gives 
a curious table to show how large a proportion 
of London names can be traced to a local origin, 
thus illustrating Camden’s jingle :— 

‘In ‘ford,’ in ‘ham,’ in ‘ley,’ and ‘ton,’ 
The most of English surnames run.” 
Taking the total number of distinct surnames 
in the Directory under the first five letters at 
5,535, they can be divided out under the fol- 
lowing heads :—2,587 local; 769 baptismal; 
212 occupative; 107 official; 299 nicknames ; 
1,067 foreign ; 494 doubtful. If the foreign and 
doubtful are omitted, the local class will be 
found to be nearly double the rest. Of these 
classes, the official is one of the most curious. 
In these names are preserved a record of offices 
long since passed away :—The Carvers, the 
Sewers, the Napiers and Nappers, the Ewers, the 
Pages, the Cup-pages, the Small-pages, the 
Little-pages, the Says and the Sayers who 
attended the baron at his meals, are all to be 
found in London now; as are also the Hayward 
who guarded the fences, the Forester, Forster or 
Foster, the Woodward, the Parker, the War- 
rener or Warner, the Woodreeve, now found as 
Woodruff or Woodroff ; Pinder or Pounder, and 
the Catchpoll, who caught his victim by the 
neck. The other classes of names referred to 
above are equally well illustrated by the author. 


The Practical Fisherman. By J. H. Keene. 
(Bazaar Office.) It is difficult to discover 
wherein this book is more practical than the 
manuals of ‘‘ Ephemera,” Francis, Manley, 
and a dozen other well-known books. The 
natural history of each species of freshwater 
fish, and a few allusions to the legends of folk- 
lore connected with each, are followed by hints 
and directions on catchingit. Mr. Keene treats 
fully of baits, pastes, and flies; indeed, more 
than forty trout-flies are described. The 
initiated seldom require more than half-a-dozen. 
The best part of the book consists in the con- 
cluding chapters, on rods, lines, hooks, and 
tackle generally. These are excellent, contain- 
ing all that any fisherman can desire. The 
chapter on the salmon is somewhat discursive. 
Nothing new is contained in the seventy pages 
devoted to trout. We may add to the meagre 
details on Salmo ferox that natural baits are 
always preferable, and that after the beginning of 
the season this fish appears to learn the deceits of 
spoons and artificial minnows, and is far more 
difficult to take than when fishing for the year 
begins. The excellence of the trout fishing to 
be obtained under the new management on 
Loch Leven (and that in an east wind, which is 
generally fatal to sport elsewhere) is not 
noticed. We can assure Mr. Keene that gray- 
ling do possess a distinct smell and flavour of 
cucumber, on which he is sceptical. The 
chapters on the salmonidae are more anecdotal 
than exhaustive, but those on coarse freshwater 
fish leave little to be desired. We observe, 
however, that the author gives no particulars 


of the ‘‘ pith” bait, which is such a favourite 
with the Nottingham anglers, nor of the differ- 
ent ‘‘quill gnats” which are now considered 
indispensable by the Itchen fly-fisher. It 
would have been a great addition to the chapter 
on that curious fish the burbot (Zota vulgaris), 
the freshwater cod of a few East Anglian 
rivers, had Mr. Keene pointed out that this 
limited distribution is due to geological reasons, 
to the ancient connexion of our island with the 
Continent. The volume is prettily got up, and 
contains some good plates of fish, with many 
useful diagrams of flight-hooks and the like. 
A tolerably lengthy list of misprints is ap- 
pended to it, but many others still disfigure the 
text. Latin words and proper names are fre- 
quently maimed like a brown trout which has 
escaped the cruel jaws of a Salmo ferox. 

a little more care been expended on the correc- 
tion of the press this book would have been a 
useful manual for young anglers. 


Off the Reel. Stories by Lilian B. Hughes. 
(James Speirs.) These sketches are very slight 
in texture, but show considerable refinement of 
treatment and delicacy of fancy. The stories 
have scarcely any fable, the interest dependin; 
chiefly upon the portraiture of character an 
incidents of child-life. It remains to be seen 
whether the power undoubtedly displayed in 
the present little volume is capable of being 
united to the dramatic power needed for the 
successful writer of fiction. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A VOLUME of poems by Miss E. H. Hickey is 
in the hands of Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Oo., 
and will appear in the autumn. The collection 
will include several hitherto unpublisued pieces, 
as well asa good number which have appeared 
in Macmillan’s Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, 
and other periodicals, and which have, for the 
most part, been rewritten. 


A THREE-VOLUME novel by the author of Sf. 
Olave’s will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett, under the title of A Man’s 
Mistake. 


WE are glad to hear that Prof. C. A. Buch- 
heim, of King’s College, London, hasundertaken 
to edit for the Clarendon Press an annotated 
edition of Lessing’s Nathan der Weise, uniform 
with the same editor’s series of ‘‘German 
Classics.” 


Tue authoress of The Queen of Connaught 
has just finished a new story on the Irish 
question, entitled The Priest's Blessing. Itisa 
kind of study of the life of an Irish peasant, 
from the cradle to the grave, and constitutes a 
formidable indictment against the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. It will be published in a 
few days by Messrs. F. V. White and Oo., and 
may be expected to arouse considerable com- 
ment. 


WE understand that Mr. Mackeson, the editor 
of the Year-Book of the Church, has received 
from the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
the Bishop of London, and more than twenty 
other bishops of the English and Welsh dioceses, 
permission to dedicate the work to their lord- 
ships, and to issue it under their sanction. It 
will present facts, without any expression of 
opinion, and will furnish a complete record of 
work and progress in the Church of England. 


WE hear that Dr. Joshua Duke, of the Indian 
Medical Service, who is now stationed at Ghilgit, 
in Kashmir, with Col. Tanner, the acting Resi- 
dent, is engaged in writing a new book upon 
Kashmir, its natural history, its people, and its 
scenery. To it he proposes to append an 
account of Sir F'. Roberts’s famous march from 
Kabul to Kandahar, in which he took part. 





Ir is to he hoped that Mdme, de Witt has at 
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last brought to an end the notes of her late 
father-in-law. It is impossible to accept the 
more recent yolumes of the History of France 
(Sampson Low), of which the eighth, bringing 
down the story to 1848, has just been pub- 
lished, as in any sense the work of the writer 
whose name it bears. There is in it the echo 
of his thoughts and no more, with occasional 
fragments from his Memoirs embedded in the 
narrative. The translation is evidently done in 
a hurry, and many sentences are hardly 
intelligible. 

A .itTLE handbook for tourists in North 
Scotland has been published by D. Macbrayne, 
entitled Glasgow to the Highlands, It is fur- 
nished with a map and several well-executed 
illustrations of scenery, and seems to be in 
every way complete. 


A MEMORIAL speech, recently made at Buda- 
pest by Dr. Theodore Duka, of London, and 
containing a graphic description both of the 
educational and entomological labours of the 
late William Stephen Atkinson, formerly 
Director of Public Instruction at Bengal and 
Vice-President of the Asiatic Society, has just 
been published by the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences. 


In consequence of the resignation of the 
Rev. C. Bigg, D.D., the Council have elected 
the Rev. Thomas Hayes Belcher, M.A., to be 
Principal of Brighton College. Mr. Belcher was 
open classical scholar of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford; first classman in moderations (classics), 
second classman in final schools, and proxime 
accessit to the Gaisford prize for Greek verse 
in the University of Oxford. Mr. Belcher was 
for over two years senior assistant-master of 
the Cathedral School, Hereford, and has been 
for} seven years the. senior assistant-master at 
Malvern College. He will enter on his duties 
at the commencement of the September term. 


Mr. W. J. RouFe, of Cambridgeport, U.S.A., 
calls our attention to a great mistake in Mr. 
Fleay’s tables of the numbers of lines in Shak- 
spere’s plays, in Mr. Fleay’s Manual, pp. 136, 259, 
and the New Shakspere Society’s Transactions, 
1874, pp. 16, 354. In these tables, Antony 
and Cleopatra is entered as Shakspere’s longest 
play, with 3,964 lines; whereas, in fact, it has 
more than 900 lines less—namely, 3,059. It 
appears that Mr. Fleay has himself practically 
corrected this mistake, and several others in the 
same tables, though without alluding to them, 
in the fresh tables he has just printed in Dr. 
Ingleby’s Man and Book, part ii. If Mr. Fleay’s 
fresh totals of linesare right, then every such total 
in his former tables is wrong, which is.cheering 
for those who have based calculations on them. 
But as the new total for Troilus and Cressida is 
1,457 + 1,389 + 258 = 3,104 lines, and the play 
has 3,496 lines in the Globe edition, verification 
of the fresh tables is evidently needed. In Henry 
V. the first total is 180 wrong, the well- 
known mistake of 100 in the Globe numbers 
of act V., sc ii., having been overlooked, and the 
lines of III. iv. being wrongly given. The other 
plays showing the widest differences in the two 
sets of tables are Winter’s Tale—i., 2,758 lines, 
ii, 3,074; and Richard II.—i., 2,644 lines, ii., 
2,756. From these the variations lessen to one 
linein Measure for Measure—i., 2,809, ii., 2,810. 
Hamlet is Shakspere’s longest play, and has in 
the Globe 3,931 lines; his shortest is The 
Comedy of Errors, with 1,777 lines: these have 
been re-counted. 


WE learn from the Scotsman that stones have 
recently been erected on the battlefield of 
Culloden, inscribed with the names of the 
several Highland clans which tradition associates 
with the graves still to be traced there. The 
clans thus commemorated are M‘Gillivray, 
M‘Lean, and M‘Lauchlan on one stone ; and 
Stuart of Appin, Cameron, and Mackintosh. 





An inscription has also been placed on the great 
cairn, which is a conspicuous object on Culloden 
Moor. 


Tue Royal Spanish Academy has awarded 
a medal, through the Spanish ambassador, to 
the Rey. Alexander J. D. D’Orsey, lecturer at 
King’s College, for his poem on Calderon, ‘‘ the 
Shakspere of Spain.” 


A RECENT number of the Archiv fiir Post und 
Telegraphie contained some interesting informa- 
tion concerning the circulation of newspapers 
and periodicals in Germany. The total number 
of papers to be obtained through the Post-Office 
(the regular mode of distribution in Germany) 
is 7,596, in thirty-one different languages. (Of 
these, 5,047 are German, 568 French, 469 
English, 209 Austrian, and 128 American. Of 
the German papers, again, 388 are printed at 
Berlin, 230 at Leipzig, 76 at Munich, 75 at 
Dresden, and 70 at Stuttgart. The oldest paper 
in Germany is the Frankfurter Zeitung, which 
dates from 1615; the Leipziger Zeitung first 
appeared in 1660. 


Pror., EtrenNE CHASTEL has resigned the 
Chair of Ecclesiastical History in the Academy 
and University of Geneva, after holding it for 
forty-two years. He proposes to devote the 
leisure thus gained to the completion of his 
Histoire du Christianisme. 


Pror. Hornune is engaged in editing the 
MS. remains of his deceased friend and col- 
league, Prof. Amiel, the Genevese poet. 


THE opening chapters of a new story entitled 
‘‘A Heart’s Problem,” by Mr. Charles Gibbon, 
will appear in the July number of Belgravia. 


Tuk first six ‘‘ Historical Handbooks” pub- 
lished at Budapest by the Athenaeum Publish- 
ing Company—all that have as yet appeared— 
are translations from the English, and com- 
prise Fyffe’s Greece, Creighton’s Rome, Jebb’s 
Greek Literature, Mahaffy’s Greek Antiquities, 
Wilkins’ Roman Antiquities, and Sime’s 
Germany, while Higginson’s North America 
is in the press. Sir George Cox's Greek 
Mythology and Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 
have also been recently translated. The Hun- 
garians are making a decided effort to emanci- 
pate themselves in education matters from 
the exclusive influence of Germany, and where 
they are not able to write original books— 
which they have lately done for both the Greek 
and Latin grammars—they seek a substitute 
outside Germany. 


THE Deutsche Literaturzeitung for June 4 
contains a review of Mr. Matthew’s English 
Works of Wyclif (Triibner) by Dr. Buddensieg. 


Tue Allgemeiner deutscher Schriftstellerver- 
band, or Society of German Men of Letters, has 
addressed a petition to Prince Bismarck, praying 
that he will take steps to found an Imperial 
Library. It is complained that all the existing 
libraries are managed too much from the point 
of view of the specialist, and that none contains 
a complete representation of the existing state 
of culture of the German people. Following 
our English precedent, it is suggested that one 
copy of every work published in Germany 
should be claimed for the proposed Imperial 
Library. The petition states that in France 
two copies must similarly be sent to the Ministry 
of the Interior; in Italy, three copies to the 
Prefect of the Province ; in Austria, four copies 
to the Government; and in the United States, 
two copies to the Librarian of Congress at 
Washington. 

Pror. WULCKER has just published, at 
G. Wigand’s, Kassel, the tirst half of part i. 
of his new edition of Grein’s Bibliothek der 
Angelsiichsischen Poesie. It contains the Glee- 


man’s Song, Waldere (print of the MS. anda 
| critical text), the Battle of Finnesburg, and the 
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text of Beowulf from the MS. The second 
part, which is now at press and should be out 
in ‘October, will contain a critical text of 
Beowulf, Deor’s Complaint, the Wanderer 
(lately englished in our columns by Miss 
Hickey), the Seafarer, the Ruin, the exiled 
Wife’s Complaint, the Husband’s Message, 
Spells, Runic verses on the Whale, a Runic 
Poem, Gnomic Verses (from the Exeter and 
Cotton MSS.), a Father’s Advice to his Son, the 
Battle of Maldon, Poems from the Saxon 
Chronicle, and a Poem on Durham. Next 
spring Prof. Wiilcker will go to Vercelli to copy 
afresh the celebrated Vercelli MS., both poems 
and homilies, and will then edit that. 


Tue Marquess of Tseng has lately thrown 
out a hint to his diplomatic colleagues which, 
ifacted upon, will add a new feature to despatch- 
writing. In reply to the Imperial missive 
ordering him to proceed to St. Petersburg in 
connexion with the Kuldja affair, he tele. 
graphed to Peking his acknowledgment in a 
couplet which, being translated, ran thus :— 

‘* My knowledge is scant, and my powers are frail, 

At the voice of the thunder I tremble and quail.” 


H.R.H. Prince LEopPotp will open University 
College, Nottingham, which includes the Free 
Public Library and Natural History Museum, 
on the 30th inst. This handsome building was 
erected by the Corporation at a cost of upwards 
of £70,000. 


A SECOND edition of Mr. Arthur Crump’s 
book, A New Departure in the Domain of 
Political Economy, will be issued shortly by 
Messrs. Longmans, 


A PAPER on “Life at Rideau Hall,” the 
Government House of the Dominion of Canada, 
will be one of the features of the July Harper’s 
Magazine. It is written by a sister of W. D. 
Howells, the American novelist, and its illustra- 
tions include, beside portraits of H.R.H. the 
Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne, 
pictures of the Hall, of the drawing-rooms, 
= of the Princess’s boudoir and sketching- 

ox. 


In a meadow at Vazerol in Graubiinden 
stands the memorial-stone of the traditional 
oath of the Three Leagues of Rhaetia in 1471. 
The four-hundredth anniversary of this ‘‘ unifi- 
cation” of the present canton of Graubiinden 
was celebrated ten years ago. The stone—a 
magnificent block of almost black ‘‘ horn- 
blende”—according to the Freie Rhiitier of 
Chur, comes from the heights of the Val Bella 
at Parpan. Aniron tablet has just been placed 
upon it with the inscription, ‘‘ Zur Erinnerung 
an die IV Siikular-feier des Bundesschwurs, 
Anno 1471 zu Vazerol.” The documentary 
research of recent scholars has proved that the 
alliance of the Three Leagues dates farther 
back than the traditional year. The Graue 
Bund made an ‘‘eternal league” with the 
Gotteshaus-bund in 1450, and two years later 
the League of God’s House made a similar 
federal pact with the Zehngerichten-bund. 


So Shakspere was counted one of the 
**meane”’ or humble folk in 1604, when his 
full Hamlet was first published. His company 
is thus noticed by his contemporary, Gilbert 
Dugdale, when speaking of the honours con- 
ferred by James 1. on the English :— 


**Not only to the indifferent of worth and the 
worthy of honour [nobles and gentry] did he [the 
King] freely deale about thiese causes, but to the 
meane gave grace : as taking to him the late Lord 
Chamberlaines Servants [Burbage, Shakspere, &c.], 
now the Kings Acters; the Queene taking to her 
the Earle of Worsters Servants, that are now her 
Acters; the Prince their Sonne, Henry Prince of 
Wales, full of hope, tooke to him the Earle of 
Nottingham his Servants, who are now his Acters ; 
so that, of Lords Servants] they are now the 
Servants of the King, Queene, and Prince.” 
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OBITUARY. 
PROF, ROLLESTON. 


Ir will be already too well known to all our 
readers that Prof. Rolleston has passed away. 
Many months ago it became apparent that he 
was suffering from a very serious disorder, of 
recovery from which there was little or no prob- 
ability. He was advised to take entire rest and 
change on the Continent, and had, until just 
before his death, been residing in Italy, during 
the early part of his visit to which country he 
travelled in company with Sir William Gull and 
Dr. Acland. The change of scene was unayail- 
ing, and he grew rapidly worse. He was moved 
to Paris, and, when it appeared that the end was 
rapidly approaching, to Oxford, where he died, 
in his own house, on Thursday, June 16, in 
his fifty-second year, his loss being sincerely 
mourned by the whole university, by all inter- 
ested in science, by his pupils, past and 
present, and by a host of admirers among the 
general public. 

Prof..George Rolleston was born at Maltby, in 
Yorkshire. As a boy he was fond of sport of 
all kinds, and he had many a story of his early 
exploits in the woods or fields in pursuit of 
rabbits or other game to tell, some of which he 
brought in appositely now and then to illus- 
trate facts in natural history or physiology. 
During the first part of his Oxford career he 
devoted himself to the study of classics, in 
which he took a first class in 1850, being elected 
to a fellowship at Pembroke in 1851. He 
studied medicine at St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, and graduated M.B. at Oxford in 1854, 
M.D. in 1857. He became a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians in 1859. During 
the Crimean War he served as assistant- 
physician to the British Civil Hospital at 
Smyrna. He always looked back to this part 
of his career with great satisfaction, and no 
doubt he acquired a great deal of infor- 
mation during this portion of his life which 
was of service to him subsequently. On 
his return from the Crimea in 1857 he 
was appointed assistant- physician to the 
London Hospital for Sick Children, and 
shortly afterwards Lees Reader in Anatomy at 
Oxford. He was author of a Keport on 
Smyrna, of an Address to the British Medical 
Association in 1868, and he delivered the 
Harveian Oration in 1873. He served as a 
member of the General Medical Council up to 
the time of his death. Such is a brief account 
of his medical career. Up to the time of his 
appointment to the Linacre Professorship he 
was engaged in the private practice of his 
profession with very considerable success, and 
there can be little doubt that, had he con- 
tinued practice, he would have been ex- 
tremely successful, and attained considerable 
wealth ; and even, perhaps, greater reputation 
than awaited him in his devotion to ex- 
clusively scientific pursuits. He had before 
him every prospect of a brilliant professional 
career when he accepted the post of Linacre 
Professor of Physiology and renounced private 
practice altogether. His enthusiasm in the 
cause of the subject which he had to develop 
and teach knew no bounds. Under his care, 
although very small funds were available, the 
comparative-anatomy collection in the museum— 
then newly built, with the collection belonging 
to the Lees trustees as a nucleus—gradually 
increased until it assumed its present im- 
portant proportions. He made the biological 
school of the university what it now is. He 
was a most devoted and energetic teacher, 
and had a remarkable faculty for develop- 
ing an enthusiasm for his science akin to his 
own in the minds of his pupils. There are 
none of these who do not owe him a debt of 
gratitude for this at least. He spared no pains, 
but was always ready to look over essays, or to 





give practical demonstrations and explanations 
to his students. With all who showed real 
interest in their studies he was on most 
friendly terms — with many on terms of 
intimacy, and such students derived a fund of 
information in every-day conversation with 
him. He had indeed a difficult task before him 
in having to cover a very wide field—one 
far too wide for a single man to be called 
upon to represent. The entire range of healthy 
animal biology was thrown on his shoulders; 
and he had to lecture on physiology, histology, 
comparative anatomy, and anthropology, and 
to give practical instruction to some few pupils 
in human anatomy aswell. During his tenure 
of the professorship, the knowledge of all these 
subjects became greatly developed, and increased 
rapidly in extent and complexity, and it became 
more and more impossible for one teacher to 
deal with them all. He felt this difficulty 
of his position keenly, and looked forward to 
the time when, by the appointment of additional 
biological professors, the work would be divided 
into manageable departments, and he would 
have more time for private work. The realisa- 
tion of plans made with this end in view he 
has unhappily not lived to see. His energy was 
so great that he was constantly engaged in 
other arduous business besides that entailed by 
his chair. He took a most prominent and 
vigorous part in all controversies in university 
affairs, and served, till his death, as a member 
of the Council of the university. He also 
worked hard on the Oxford Local Board, and 
could never restrain himself from action when 
he thought there was an abuse to be exposed 
or some reform to be carried out. He was 
an eloquent speaker, and frequently addressed 
public meetings on various social subjects, and 
especially in favour of the Permissive Bill. 

He was always at work, and allowed himself 
scarcely any leisure, and no doubt his decline 
in health was largely due to the extreme strain 
which was thus constantly put upon his 
naturally exciteable nervous system. His 
earliest contribution to natural history was a 
paper on the homologie of the lobes of the 
liver in mammals, published in 1861. This 
was followed by a paper on the affinities of the 
brain of the orang-utan ; and another on the 
affinities and differences of the brain of man 
and the brains of certain animals. Among 
his subsequent papers may be mentioned 
the following:—“On the Anatomy of a Man 
supposed to have been 106 Years old;” 
“On the Homologies of the Pectoral Muscles 
of Birds;” ‘‘On Domestic Cats, and the Cai 
of the Ancient Greeks,” wherein, as is 
well known, he identified the latter animal 
with the marten and not the true cat; and on 
the various races of domestic pigs. He studied 
the structure of domestic animals with especial 
care as bearing upon anthropological questions, 
and especially on prehistoric ethnology and 
archaeology, to which subjects he devoted the 
best part of his energies towards the latter part of 
his career. He published numerous memoirs on 
craniological subjects, and contributed an im- 
portant essay to Canon Greenwell’s British 
Barrows on the skeletons excavated. His work, 
Forms of Animal Life, prepared by him mainly 
for the use of his own pupils, and published in 
1870, is well known. He had for a consider- 
able time before his death been preparing a 
new edition of the work. Ho was president of 
the Biological Section of the British Association 
at Liverpool in 1870, and of the Anthropolo- 
gical Subsection in 1875. 

The funeral, which took piace on Monday 
last, was largely attended by resident memberz 
of the university, former pupils, end distin- 
guished men of science. At a meeting held in 
the museum, under the presidency of Dr. 
Acland, it was determined that a subscription 
should be raised with a view of instituting a 


permanent memorial of Prof. Rolleston in the 
form of a scholarship or otherwise, and a meet- 
ing will shortly be held in London for ‘the 
purpose of taking further steps in the matter. 
There can be no doubt that the movement will 
be amply supported. H. N. MosEtzy. 


We learn that a committee has been formed, 
with power to add to its number, for the 
purpose, above referred to, of perpetuating 
Prof. Rolleston’s name by a suitable memorial, 
and that the following gentlemen have been 
elected honorary secretaries :—Dr. ©. Mansell. 
Moullin, 17 George Street, Hanover Square, W., 
and Dr. Theodore Acland, St. Thomas’s Hos. 
pital, S.E., London ; Mr. E. B. Poulton, M.A. 
Wykeham House, and Mr. A. P. Thomas, M.A., 
Anatomical Department, Museum, Oxford. 





Str Duncan MacGrecor, who died at 2 
Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, on the 8th inst., 
at the ripe old age of ninety-four, was the 
author of a Narration of the Loss by Fire of the 
Kent East-Indiaman, which has passed through 
frequent editions since its first appearance in 
1825. The event attracted general interest at 
that time from the gallant part performed in 
the hour of danger by the soldiers of the 3lst 
Regiment of Foot, who were then on their 
voyage to India. The last edition of this little 
work was issued by the Religious Tract Society 
a few weeks ago; there were contained in it 
some additions by Mr. John MacGregor (‘‘ Rob 
Roy’’), a son of the author, who was himself 
rescued from the burning vessel by a Cornish 
miner. 


WE regret to notice the death of Mr. John 
J. M‘Lennan. Next week we hope to give a 
notice of his life, and of his contributions to 
anthropology. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Goethe-Jahrbuch (1881) opens with an 
interesting article by Georg Brandes on 
‘* Goethe and Denmark.” In spite of the pro- 
hibition as injurious to morals of an early 
translation of Werther, Denmark did not escape 
the Werther fever. But it was Steffens who 
first opened the eyes of young Denmark to 
the real greatness of Goethe. From him Oehlen- 
schliiger learnt to understand Goethe as artist 
and thinker. In Oehlenschliiger’s ‘‘ Correggio,” 
the character of the principal dramatic person, 
Brandes takes for a study from the author 
himself; Tieck, he supposes, supplied an 
original for Julio Romano, and Goethe for 
Buonarotti. 1t was a little piteous and comic 
that the real Tieck greeted the play with an ex- 
ceedingly harsh review ; and that Goethe would 
not permit the poor poet (who had travelled for 
that purpose twenty miles out of his way) to 
read it aloud for him. From a group of Scan- 
dinavian men of science came the warmest and 
most intelligent appreciation of Goethe; this 
group included Hauch, Sibbern, and Oersted. 
When Oersted visited Weimar, Goethe wel- 
comed him as one savant might welcome 
another. ‘What can a man of my age do 
better,” he finely said, ‘‘than throw him- 
self into the arms of Nature?” Sophia 
Oersted, after having converted Baggesen from 
his hostility to Goethe, inspired Sibbern with 
that enthusiasm for the great poet which 
lasted for life, and which may be read most 
largely in Sibbern’s correspondence with 
Henriette Herz. “Do not forget your promise,” 
wrote Sophia when Sibbern was departing for 
Weimar, “to beg or steal something for 
me from Goethe.” But when Sibbern arrived, 
Goethe was at Carlsbad, and to see Christiane, 
Goethe’s ill-chosen wife, then forty-eight years 





old, dancing with the Jena students made poor 
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amends for his disappointment. He was not to 
return, however, without having several meet- 
ings with the old man ‘“‘ of majestic beauty,” 
and yet unbowed by years. J. L. Heiberg 
(1791-1860), one of the most striking figures in 
Danish literature of the present century, a 
disciple in philosophy of Hegel, found in Goethe 
the ideal artist of all time, according to the 
Hegelian conception of art. A remarkable 
piece of criticism is quoted from Heiberg by 
Brandes. During the period of constitutional 
liberalism and theological reaction Goethe fell 
out of favour in consequence of his alleged 
political indifference, his unascetic views of life, 
and his inconstancy in love. The romantic, 
pietistic Kierkegaard, and the novelist M. Gold- 
schmidt, represent this movement of opposition. 
Young Denmark of the present day has learnt 
once more—partly from French critics—to 
revere Goethe; to revere him, says Brandes, 
because his great word is not ‘‘ Renounce,” 
but ‘‘ Understand;” because he was a uni- 
versal man; because he found no supernatural 
out of and above nature, and ‘‘ was himself (as 
we speak of a State within the State) a little 
world of Nature within the world of Nature.” The 
Jahrbuch gives forty-one new letters of Goethe. 
Among many interesting contributions we may 
mention as of special value a monograph by the 
editor, Dr. L. Geiger, on “ Goethe in Dornberg,” 
and a study by Wilmanns on the origin of 
Erwin und Elmire. 

THE Deutsche Rundschau for June publishes 
a Russian State paper of considerable political 
interest—a secret memoir about the Nihilist 
movement, prepared for the Emperor’s use in 
1875 by the Minister of Justice, Count v. d. 
Pahlen. There is also the first instalment of 
the autobiography of Count Scherr Thoss, who 
took a prominent part in the Hungarian Revo- 
lution of 1848, and went as an exile to Berlin. 
The political condition of Berlin in 1848 is also 
illustrated by some letters of a Prussian officer 
written during the revolutionary epoch in that 
city. In literature, Herr Brandes writes an 
appreciative criticism of Gustave Flaubert. 

err Nachtigal contributes a useful article on 
‘*Tunis,” which he left in 1868, after a long 
residence as physician to the Bey; his first 
article, which 1s to be continued, deals with the 
political condition of the country. 


In the Revista Contemporanea of June 15 
Senior Sanromi concludes his comments on the 
‘*Monetary Conference of 1881,” summing up 
in favour of a relative, but not of an absolute, 
monometallism. Luis Barthe has a sketch of 
the} Life of Robespierre, after the latest-printed 
French sources, tending towards a rehabilita- 
tion. Ovilo Canales continues his careful 
‘* Political and Social Studies on Morocco,” the 
present instalment treating of the administra- 
tion and of justice. Classical scholars may 
compare a long Latin Sapphic ‘‘Ode to 
Calderon,” by Don Ignacio Cantero, with the 
best prize verses of English and German uni- 
versities. Other articles are ‘‘Woman: a 
Biological Sketch,” by Moreno Fernandez ; and 
‘*La Juventud dorada,” by Mentaberry, in 
which the scenes are laid in Spain in the first 
half of the thirteenth century. There is also 
a eulogistic review of the Discurso of Cinovas 
del Castillo on his reception into the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences. 
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CLIVE’S DESPATCH ANNOUNCING HIS 
VICTORY AT PLASSEY. 

In a review in the AcADEMy of Dr. Birdwood’s 

Report on the Old Records in the India Office 





(1879), regret was expressed that Dr. Birdwood 
had not thought fit to pyblich Clive’s MS, , 


oe to the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors, announcing his victory at Plassey. 
This omission has now been partially remedied 
by Mr. Hunter, in the fourth volume of his 
newly issued Imperial Gazetteer of India (p. 
389); and, as we anticipated, the result is of 
such a nature as to modify considerably the 
commonly received story of the battle. Plassey 
was fought on June 23, 1757; the despatch, 
signed by Clive himself, is dated July 26, 

We quote the following from Mr. Hunter, 

the inverted commas representing Clive’s own 
words :— 
**Clive is said to have fought in spite of his council 
of war. The truth is, he could scarcely avoid a 
battle. The Nawab attacked with his whole 
artillery at six a.m.; but Clive kept his men well 
under shelter, ‘lodged in a large grove surrounded 
with good mud banks.’ At noon the enemy drew 
off into their entrenched camp for dinner. Clive 
only hoped to make a ‘ successfal attack at night.’ 
Meanwhile, the enemy being probably undressed 
over their cooking pots, he sprang upon one of their 
advanced posts which had given him trouble, and 
stormed ‘an angle of their camp.’ Several of the 
Nawab’s chief officers fell. The Nawab himself, 
dismayed by the unexpected confusion, fled on a 
camel ; his troops dispersed in a panic; and Clive 
found he had won a great victory. Mir Jafar’s 
cavalry, which had hovered round undecided 
during the battle, and had been repeatedly fired on 
by Clive ‘to make them keep their distance,’ now 
joined our camp. The road to Murshidabad lay 
open,” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A POSSIBLE AUT OGRAPH OF SHAKSPERE, 
Boston, Mass. : June, 1881. 


I enclose herewith an unsatisfactory tracing 
of a possible autograph of Shakspere that was 
found recently in a copy of North’s Plutarch 
(1603) purchased by the public library of this 
city. The book was offered to the librarian by 
an Englishman who said that he had himself 
bought it in London, at some second-hand book- 
seller’s, for a song, and that he found it con- 
tained what seemed to be a Shakspere auto- 
graph. As everyone who reads these lines can 
confirm from his own experience, the statement 
that here was this rare autograph aroused the 
strongest feelings of doubt, and the book was 
bought, autograph and all, for what would be 
a@ moderate price (one guinea) for the book 
alone, more from a desire to secure a copy of 
that edition than from any ready belief that the 
library was securing a copy of Shakspere’s hand- 
writing. 

The autograph, if it be an autograph at all, 
was written on one of the scraps of paper which 
are frequently to be found between the binding 
and the sheets of old books. This volume con- 
tains, besides this scrap, some fragments of old 
deeds, written on parchment, some scraps with 
later writing, and the fragment with the 
signature, ‘‘ Wilm Shakspere,” and underneath 
the words ‘‘ hundred and twenty poundes.” My 
tracing is so imperfect that you will not be able 
to see that the re in hundred and in the name 
are alike, that there is no trace of ea. The 
Wilm corresponds clearly to the acknowledged 
signature of the poet, and the letters of the first 
syllable of the name bear a close resemblance 
to what we know to be his handwriting. The 
p, however, and indeed all the final letters, are 
clearer than those in the will. 

Against the notion that this may be 4 
genuine autograph is the unlikelihood of its 
appearance. In its favour, that it was found 
in a place where it was possible that it should 
appear, the _— on which it was written being 
one of many that the binder had apparently 
found in some scrivener’s office; that, on the 
one hand, it is by no means a facsimile of the 
acknowledged autographs, and yet in many 
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respects very like them; while, on the other, it 
is wholly unlike the Ireland forgeries, with the 
originals of which I compared it to-day, and 
that the additional words would be only addi- 
tional chances for detection, if this is counterfeit 
work ; moreover, one of the most experienced 
collectors of autographs in this country ex- 
amined it with me to-day, and assured me 
that, in his opinion, this was genuine. The 
supposition that it is a counterfeit has to 
answer one question— When was the counterfeit 
made? Not by the man who sold it to the 
library, because he asked no more for the book 
on that account, and gets no glory from it. 

Of course, these arguments do not decide the 
question, which can only be settled by experts. 
1 hope, however, soon tosend you a photograph 
of the signature, copies of which will be given 
to those competent to judge the question. 

. S. PERRY. 


[There are so many supposed Shakspere 
autographs about—many made probably in the 
early part of this century—that our correspond- 
ent should be slow in assuming the authenticity 
of this Boston one. Till the book can be other- 
wise connected with Shakspere, the signature 
cannot, of course, be taken as genuine, though 
it has the general MS. form of the poet’s name, 
not the printed-book form. On the face of it, 
the entry, if of Shakspere’s date, is most likely 
an entry, by someone else than Shakspere, of 
a debt due from the poet, or something of the 
kind.—Eb. ] 








A HELP FOR THE BEGINNER IN THE GOTHIC 
LANGUAGE. 

Oxtord: June 18, 1881. 
Every student of Teutonic philology is well 
aware of the serious obstacles put into his way 
when he first attempts to master the elements 
of the Gothic language, into which Ulfilas trans- 
lated the Bible. The grammatical difficulties 
besetting an accurate parsing of every form ap- 
pear at first to be almost insuperable. Never- 
theless, this impediment might have been 
overcome by many a beginner had it not been 
for the lack of an easy commentary anda full 
explanation of the text after the model of Greek 
and Latin, as well as Modern French and 
German, primers. Itis the merit of a recent 
work to have supplied such a want, to which 
I wish briefly to draw the attention of those 
readers of the ACADEMY interested in Teu- 
tonic philology. While all the preceding 
chief editions of Ulfilas—viz., those by 
Gabelentz and Libe, Massmann, Stamm, 
Heyne, and Bernhardt—are confined to the 
text, with a grammar and glossary, the authors 
of this new treatise, bearing the title, U/filus, 
Evangelium Marci, grammatisch erliutert von Dr. 
k. Miiller und Dr. H. Hoeppe ” (octavo, Berlin, 
1881), offer us the first practical comment- 
ary and an accurate word-explanation of the 
Gospel according to St. Mark, which is preceded 
by an introductory outline of the regular in- 
flections. Having carefully gone through the 
first chapter of St. Mark by means of this Com- 
mentary, I found the authors’ statement in the 
Preface confirmed—that they have analysed 
every single form, and referred, at the same 
time, totheir grammatical outline of the regular 
inflection. In the subsequent chapters, the 
explanations are gradually confined to the 
irregular forms. As a cheap and handy Gothic 
reader, I think it deserves to be recommended, 
and that it will be found most useful to the 

beginner. H. Kress. 








SWIFT'S GIDDY FITS. 
47 Green Street, W.: June, 1881. 
Those who have looked over the letters of 
Swift to Stella and other correspondents must 
have been struck with his many complaints of 
giddiness and “ fits.” In the journal to Stella, 





January 13, 1710-11, he says: “Oh! faith, I 
had an ugly giddy fit last night;” and on 
October 31, 1710, again “I had a fit of 
giddiness; the room turned round for about a 
minute, and then it went off, leaving me 
sickish but not very.” Later on in life, he 
writes (letter to Mr. Blashford, December 17, 
1734): “I was seized with so cruel a fit of that 
giddiness which at times hath pursued me from 
my youth that I was forced to liedown on a bed 
in the empty house for two hours.” With this 
giddiness there was a deafness of the left ear 
(journal to Stella, September 7, 1711), and on 
September 21, 1710, he promises to see Dr. 
Cockburn about hisears. This ‘ giddiness and 
weakness and sickness in my stomach” are 
spoken of almost to the last, with “ being 
extremely deaf.” 

This giddiness and sickness Swift himself 
attributed to a surfeit of fruit; and we find him 
careful not to eat fruit, nor drink “bohea tea,” 
and he takes abundant exercise to keep his 
troubles under. I have only met with one ex- 
planation of this set of symptoms—that in Dr. 
Beddoes’ Hygeia, towards the end of the ninth 
essay, an explanation which need not be further 
pursued here; but I would venture to suggest, 
if it has not been already suggested, that these 
symptoms of Swift's are amply explained by a 
supposition of his having been the subject of 
Menitre’s disease, or Meniére’s vertigo. This 
group of symptoms has only been recognised 
by physicians for about twenty years; giddi- 
ness, or vertigo, followed by sickness, with some 
disease of the ear, or deafness, forming its 
*‘ notes.” It was believed by Menitre to be 
due to some disease of the semicircular canals 
of the ear, and this view is strengthened by the 
fact that like symptoms follow the injury of the 
semicircular canals in the brutes. 

J. WickHam LEceG. 








GASCOIGNE’S ‘‘ LIBER VERITATIS.” 
London: June 11, 1881, 

Mr. Gairdner’s statement (AcADEMY, June 11, 
1881, p. 427) that the British Museum possesses 
a copy of Gascoigne’s ‘‘ Liber Veritatum” in 
the Cottonian MS., Vitellius, c. ix., is a little 
misleading. The volume, in fact, only contains 
six pages transcribed from the Oxford MS. 
(ff. 158-60); and the reason why these extracts, 
and these only, find a place in Sir Robert 
Cotton’s book is not far to seek. When the 
Plague drove Parliament to Oxford in August 
1625, Sir R. Cotton made a speech bearing upon 
the financial and other disorders of the day, in 
the course of which he said :— 


**To draw you out to life the Zmage of former 
Kings extremities, I will tell you what I found 
since this assembly at Oxford, written by a Rever- 
end man twice Vice-Chancellour of this place ; his 
name was Gascoigne, a man that saw the Tragedie 
of De la Poole [the Duke of Suffolk]: He tel!s you 
that the Revenues of the Crown were so Rent away 
by ill Councell, that the King was inforced to live 
de Tallagiis Populi: That the King was grown in 
debt quinque centena millia librarum: That his 
great Favourite, in treating of a Forreigne Mar- 
riage, had lost his Master a Forreigne Duchie : 
That to work his ends, he had caused the King to 
adjcurne the Parliament in Villis et remotis partibus 
Regni. when few people, propter defectum hospitii 
& victualium could attend, and by shifting that 
assembly from place to place to informe (I will use 
the Authors words) illos pancus qui remanebunt de 
Communitate Regni, concedere Regi quamvis pessima. 
When the Parliament endeavoured by an act of 
Resumption, the just and frequent way to repaire 
the languishing State of the Crown..., this 
great man told the King it was ad dedecus Regis, 
and forced him from it. To which the Commons 
answered, although vexati Jaboribus et expensis, 
Quod nunquam concederent taxam Regi, untill by 
the authoritie of Parliament, resumeret actualiter 
omnia pertinentia Coronae Angliae: And that it 


was magis ad dedecus Regis, to leave so many poor 
men in intollerable Want, to whom the King stood 
then indebted. Yet nought could all good Councel 
work, untill by Parliament that bad great man was 
banished : which was no sooner done; but an act 
of Resumption followed the inrollment of the Act 
of his Exilement.” 


This passage (which I extract from ‘‘ Cottoni 
Posthuma: divers choice Pieces of that Renowned 
Antiquary, Sir Robert Cotton,” pp. 279-81, 
London, 1651) is not only very loosely quoted, 
but very hastily put together, as anyone will 
see who cares to compare it with Mr. Gairdner’s 
transcript. Its interest lies not only in the 
support it adds to Mr. Gairdner’s quotation, but 
also in the light it throws on the way Sir Robert 
Cotton’s library grew up. The scribe was 
Dr. Richard James, Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, who was largely employed by Cotton, 
and ultimately became his librarian. 

It may be added that another set of extracts 
from Gascoigne occurs in the Harleian col- 
lection, 6949, pp. 1-25. These were taken from 
George Harbin’s copy, which is now, I under- 
stand, in Sir Thomas Phillipps’s Library at 
Cheltenham. REGINALD LANE-POOLE, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, June 27, 7.30 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘ Rosmini,” by 
Mr. Thomas Davidson. 

8.30 pm. Geographical: ‘* The Country of the Tekke 
Turkomans, and the T-jend and Murghab Rivers,’ by 
Lieut,-Col, C. E, Stewart. 

Turspay, June 28,8 p.m. Anthropological. 

Wepvespay, June 29. Society of Arts: Annual General 
Meeting. 

Tavrspay, June 30, 8 p.m. Victoria Institute: Annual 
Meeting. 





SCIENCE. 


Sight: an Exposition of the Principles of 
Monocular and Binocular Vision. By 
Joseph Le Conte, LL.D. ‘ International 
Scientific Series.” (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Ir is a pity that the author of this interesting 
book leads us at the outset to expect a work 
dealing with vision as a whole—that is to 
say, its physics, its physiology, and its 
psychology, after the manner of Helmholtz’s 
classic Handbuch der physiologischen Optik. 
A mere glance at the contents will show any- 
one how many gaps are left in the subject. 
The physiology is very inadequately dealt 
with, and as for the psychology it is con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

The first part, dealing with monocular 
vision, though a slight sketch and very 
defective, is a clear statement of some of 
the best-known results of modern research. 
Perhaps the most remarkable thing in this 
part is the quiet assumption that the sense of 
direction in vision, as in touch, is a primordial 
property of the nerves. The puzzle of erect 
vision, we are told, over which the “ class of 
philosophers” known as ‘“ metaphysicians ’’ 
have obfuscated themselves, is at once solved 
by the scientilic statement that it is a function 
ot the retina to project impressions “ along 
the ray line.” 

The author gives much more space to the 
subject of binocular vision. Here he is 
evidently more at home, and he is to a great 
extent recording facts which he has personally 
observed. The large number of curious ex- 
periments which are here described, and which 
are illustrated by excellent diagrams, would 
themselves give a value to the volume. The 
author begins by giving in his adhesion to 





the theory of corresponding points in the 
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two retinas. He courageously maintains that 
every case of two impressions not falling on 
corresponding points gives rise to double 
vision. In order to reconcile this theory 
with the facts of binocular perspective, he 
contends, first of all, that solidity or depth is 
commonly perceived by a successive fixation 
of the eyes on different points of the object. 
In the second place, in order to meet Dove’s 
experiment, by which a perception of solidity 
is produced by means of an electric flash in a 
fraction of a second far too short to admit of 
ocular movement, he maintains that all per- 
ception of solidity by the resting eyes involves 
the recognition of double images, and indeed 
depends on this. Prof. Le Conte says that 
he himself is distinctly aware of the presence 
of double images, even in the case of fixating 
a point of a small thin book. And he meets 
the objection that we do not in many cases 
detect the doubling by the useful modern 
argument of “unconscious cerebration” (p. 
146). 

We have now briefly traversed two out of 
the three parts of Prof. Le Conte’s volume. 
The remaining part deals with ‘“ Some Dis- 
puted Points in Binocular Vision.” The topics 
discussed are the rotation of the eye about 
the axis in parallel and convergent movements 
of the axes, the form of the horopter, or the 
system of external points or loci answer- 
ing to corresponding points, and so seen 
single, and finally a new mode of representing 
the results of the author’s researches by dia- 
grammatic illustration. With respect to the 
first point, that of rotation, the author arrives 
at results differing from those formulated in 
Lissing’s law, and accepted by Helmholtz 
and others. According to him, this law holds 
good only of parallel movements, convergent 
movements being always accompanied by 
some amount of rotation. The observations 
recorded in favour of this conclusion are of a 
curious and interesting character, and it may 
be safely said that the author’s experiments 
eall for a reconsideration of the subject. 
With respect to the second subject, the 
horopter, the writer seeks to prove that when 
the optic axes are in the primary visual plane, 
that is to say, horizontal, the horopter is a 
line, whatever distance the object fixated 
may have. And he suggests that this fact, 
like that of distinct monocular vision being 
confined to a point or very small area, may be 
explained by the consideration that it aids 
“thoughtful attention ” to a definite part of 
the visible scene. The author’s new mode of 
representing theapparent, as distinguished from 
the actual, “ visual facts” is very ingenious 
and interesting. It is an extension of E. 
Hering’s notion of a single Cyclopean 
eye situated midway between the two eyes 
—an imaginary organ, by-the-by, which, as 
the author shows (p. 222), may be actually 
seen by placing the face against a mirror so 
that forehead and nose touch the glass, and 
then gazing on vacancy. 

There is no doubt that Prof. Le Conte has 
given us very interesting matter in this 
volume, and it may seem ungracious to ask 
whether the space at his command might 
have been better employed. Yet his short 
concluding chapter, on “The Comparative 
Physiology of Binocular Vision,’”? makes one 
regret that other aspects of the subject have 





not received more attention. In this chapter 
the author puts himself at the evolutionist’s 
point of view, and asks what advantages 
arise to the higher animals, and more 
especially to man, from his double eye, with 
its corresponding points and its binocular 
vision. And what he says in answer to this 
is exceedingly instructive. But, in order to 
understand the genesis of vision, we must take 
a complete survey of abnormal as well as 
normal phenomena. We must remember, 
for example, that people who habitually 
squint do not combine the impressions made 
on the centres, the corresponding points par 
excellence, and that, when cured and needing 
to combine these, they are for a time unable 
to do so. Such facts show clearly enough 
that a power may be acquired in the in- 
dividual life indistinguishable from what the 
author regards as an innate function of the 
optic structures. It is not at all unlikely that 
there is an innate disposition to combine the 
impressions of corresponding points; though 
the facts of stereoscopic perspective, as usually 
apprehended, show that this tendency is by 
no means a uniform one. It is even possible 
that this disposition may be connected with 
the anatomical fact of the optic chiasm to 
which the author is inclined to refer it, though 
this is exceedingly doubtful. But in any case 
we can only understand this disposition as the 
inherited result of ancestral habit. Omitting 
the facts of stereoscopic combination in the 
perception of solidity, one may say that the 
impressions of corresponding points tend to 
coalesce because they have uniformly answered 
in our experience to a single tangible object. 
The impressions made on the eyes of the 
lower animals which look away from one 
another do not coalesce because they have 
never answered to a single object. The 
phenomena of vision cannot be understood 
apart from those of touch. Even a complete 
description of the facts themselves, such as 
Helmholtz gives us, carries us back again 
and again to the truths discovered for science 
by a “ metaphysician,” that seeing is inter- 
preting a visual language. And as soon as 
we begin, as Wundt and our author do, to 
ask why the structures and functions of the 
eye are what they are, we are compelled to 
recognise the fact that the eye has gradually 
adjusted itself as an organ for anticipating 
those experiences of movement and contact 
which have always been the essential thing 
in animal self-preservation. Prof. Le Conte, 
by trying to treat optics apart from psy- 
chology, has missed the really interesting side 
of vision, and has disabled himself for dealing 
with the problem which he himself raises at 
the end of his work. James SULLY. 








The Mesnevy of Meviland Jelal-ed-din Mu- 
hammed Er-Rimy ; Book the First: to- 
gether with some Account of the Life and 
Acts of the Author, &c., illustrated by a 
Selection of Characteristic Anecdotes, as 
collected by El-Eflaki. Translated, and the 


Poetry Versified, by James W. Redhouse. 
(Triibner.) 


Ir is difficult to know which to admire more, 
the versatility or the accuracy of Mr. Ree- 
house’s work. A new edition of his Turkish 
| Dictionary, some translations for Mr. Clous- 





ton’s Arabian Poetry for English Readers, 
an investigation of Arabic astronomical terms, 
and the rendering from the Persian of Jelal- 
ed-din’s Mesnevy now before us must have all 
engaged him at about the same time, and all 
are characterised by the almost fastidious 
accuracy for which the Oriental interpreter to 
the Foreign Office is noted. The present is 
among his most important productions. 
Jelal-ed-din Er-Rimy was not merely a skilful 
Persian poet of the thirteenth century; he 
was a leader of Mohammadan mystics, and 
founder of the famous and influential order 
known as the dancing or whirling dervishes, 
His Mesnevy poem (said to contain 26,660 
couplets, in six books, of which the first alone 
is translated in the present volume) may be 
taken as the summa theologica of the Siifys, 
and, indeed, in its preamble it claims a rank 
equal to that of the Koran itself :— 


‘‘This is the book of the Rhymed Couplets 
(Mesnevy). It contains the roots of the roots of 
the roots of the Religion (Islam) ; and treats of 
the discovery of the mysteries of re-union and 
sure knowledge. Itis the Grand Jurisprudence 
of God, the most glorious Law of the Deity, the 
most manifest Evidence of the Divine Being. 
The refulgence thereof ‘ is like that of a lantern 
in which is a lamp,’ that scatters beams more 
bright than the morn. Itis the paradise of the 
heart, with springs and foliage. ...It isa 
comfort to men’s breasts, an expeller of cares. 
It is an exposition of the Qur’an, an amplifica- 
tion of spiritual aliments, and a dulcifier of the 
disposition; written ‘by the hands of honour- 
able scribes,’ who inscribe thereon the pro- 
hibition: ‘ Let none touch it save the purified.’ 
It is (a revelation) ‘ sent down (from on high) 
by the Lord of (all) the worlds,’ which vanity 
approacheth not from before, nor from behind ; 
which God watches over and observes, He being 
‘the best asa Preserver,’ and ‘the Most Com- 
passionate of the merciful ones,’ unto whom 
pertain (many) titles, His utmost title being 
God, whose name be exalted.” 

Prefixed to the Mesnevy itself are a numbe 
of anecdotes compiled by El-Eflaky, a disciple 
of Jelal-ed-din’s grandson, El-’ Arif, and giving 
much curious information as to the life, not 
merely of the poet, but of his ancestors and 
descenuants. From his childhood to his 
death, x3 chief teacher of the Dervish College 
at Icon:um, a long series of miracles, portents, 
dreams, and visions are reported in these 
admiring anecdotes. Asa boy of six, Jelal- 
ed-din scorned the puny leaps of his play- 
fellows, and sprang up into heaven and in- 
spected the signs of the zodiac. As a young 
man, he used to take nocturnal walks from 
Damascus to Abraham’s tomb at Hebron, a 
trifling distance of some 350 miles ; and, after 
conversing there with green-robed saints, 
would return home betimes in the morning. 
In his capacity of professor at Iconium he 
was aceustomed to receive angelic visitors 
through chinks in the wall, from whom he 
gained suggestions for his discourses, which 
turned on all subjects, from the voice of the 
ass to the divine essence, but invariably drew 
forth a wonderful moral, and made converts 
of the most sceptical listeners. He performed 
miracles without stint, but used them chiefly 
for the great object of conversion. He would 
swallow unheard-of doses of medicine in order 
to convince a doubting physician. Jelal-ed- 
din is, in fact, a typical Eastern saint of the 
first rank, The anecdotes about him are 
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mythical in the corrupt sense of the word, 
and their value lies solely in the light they 
throw upon his teaching and its interpretation 
in the hands of his followers. 

For this teaching, however, the most im- 
portant authority is his own poem, in which 
every aspect of Sify doctrine is forcibly 
described. The Mesnevy book is arranged in 
the favourite Oriental mode, of instructive 
tales interspersed with religious disquisitions 
and pointed with some moral conducive to 
the acceptance of Sify principles. To the 
Western mind it is a dreary manner of com- 
position. A well-ordered treatise on Sifysm, 
in prose or verse, would be more acceptable 
than a series of uninteresting tales, in which 
every trivial incident is turned to good 
account, and each action bristles with moral 
lessons. Nevertheless, this is the form of 
didactic composition which especially delights 
the Eastern mind—as the popularity of the 
Gulistén and Bostan of Sady, and many other 
works besides the Mesnevy, testifies, ‘The 
importance of the author’s position as a 
leader in Oriental mysticism gives the 
Mesnevy an interest which could not attach 
to it merely as a poem, however much we 
may admire the grace of the original Persian. 
In every page of.the Mesnevy we find argu- 
ments and parallels and illustrations which 
have a real value to the student of the most 
interesting of all the developments (or rather 
grafts) of Islam. The sixth tale, “ The 
Greater Werfare,” is a very characteristic 
xposition cf Sifysm. There the doctrine 
hat “‘the body is a cage to the soul,” the 
yearning of the bridegroom, man, for God, 
the bride, the ecstasy of the admission to the 
Presence, the beatitude of the re-absorption in 
the Divine Being, are all clearly set forth, 
though the exposition of them is put in the 
mouth of the Khalif ’?Omar, who assuredly 
knew nothing of spiritual ecstasy or remana- 
tion, and would not have understood any- 
thing of what he is made to say in “The 
Greater Warfare.” 

It is a great gain to the unlearned to 
possess so important a work in a trustworthy 
English translation. Mr. Redhouse deserves 
all thanks for his labour. The difficulty of 
his task must have been considerably in- 
creased by his principle of preserving the 
rhymed couplets in his rendering, and we 
are not sure that this principle was altogether 
the best in the circumstances. The exigen- 
cies of rhyme are apt to produce an undue 
freedom in rendering, and the Mesnevy is no 
exception to this general tendency. More- 
over, one expects more from a rhymed version 
than from a merely metrical or a prose 
translation ; and, as nothing is harder than 
to compose a good verse translation, the 
expectation is generally disappointed. 
Rhymed versions of Oriental poems are 
commonly lame; and most readers will agree 
that good prose is better than poor verse. 
Mr. Redhouse, in his Preface, disarms criti- 
cism by an apology for his poetry ; and we can 
only say that there would have been no need 
of excuse if the learned translator had re- 
stricted himself to prose. The elegant little 
Persian classics translated by S. R., and 
published by Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 
show how well prose can serve the turn; and 
we confess to a preference for the greater 


simplicity and dignity of the few prose 
examples of the Mesnevy included in the 
volume of Sady belonging to that series. 

No one will challenge Mr. Redhouse’s 
accuracy when not impeded by the necessity 
of rhyme. If a fault is to be found, it lies in 
an unnecessary precision in matters of detail. 
For instance, the advantage of some of the or- 
thographic foot-notes may be doubted. Why 
append to the name Mekka the note “ in- 
correctly written Mecca by Europeans ”’? 
(p. 105). Incorrect is a strong expression 
for the representation of Kaf by ¢; and it is 
possible to retort on Mr. Redhouse the 
question, where has he secreted the silent hé 
at the end of Mekkah? He writes of ‘* Ma- 
dina,’’ “ Medina is the usual incorrect spelling 
of the name,” though jfeth in this case 
commonly has the sound of e in “bed.” 
And if Omar is incorrect, so undoubtedly is 
‘Umer (p. 102). Doubtless Mr. Redhouse 
has some reason for writing Helagu instead 
of Hulagu; but we cannot aequiesce in his 
custom of calling Jelal-ed-din plain ‘‘ Jelal.” 
** El-Jelal”? would be the ordinary abbreviated 
form. Such minute criticisms are only 
applicable to a writer of such precision as 
Mr. Redhouse. They do not affect the 
general character of the work, which, apart 
from questions of style and verse, is admirable. 

Srantey Lane-Poo.re. 








The Collected Works of James MacCullagh, 
LL.D., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Dublin. Edited by 
John H. Jellett, B.D., and Samuel Haugh- 
ton, Clk., M.D. (Dublin: Hodges & Co.; 
London: Longmans.) 


Most of the scientific papers of the late Prof. 
MacCullagh are of great interest and _per- 
manent value, and it was right they should 
be published in a collected form. The work 
of collection and editing has been carefully 
performed by Profs. Jellett and Haughton, 
and the result is a handsome volume of the 
Dublin University series, 

The most important of these papers are 
those on Physical Optics, which were pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy between the years 1830 and 1845. 
They are twenty-three in number, and occupy 
250 pages of the present volume. Mac- 
Cullagh was a disciple of Fresnel, and in his 
earliest work sought to elucidate Fresnel’s 
theory by geometrical theorems. Later, his 
attention was directed, chiefly in consequence 
of the experiments of Brewster, to the general 
problem of the reflection and refraction of 
polarised light at the surface of crystalline 
media, only particular cases of which had 
been solved by Fresnel. The problem is dis- 
cussed at length in memoirs xi. and xiv. In the 
former of these he deducesasolution from certain 
assumed physical principles, and in the second 
he seeks to establish the theory upon a strictly 
mechanical basis by means of the general 
dynamical equation of Lagrange. Fresnel’s 
theory rests upon certain assumptions respect 
ing the constitution of the ether and the 
direction of vibration. MacCullagh showed 
that the same results could be reached by 
other assumptions, which appeared to him the 
more probable. Fresnel assumed that the 





density of the ether is different in different 


— 


media, its value depending upon the refractive 
index of the medium; and, moreover, that, 
in the case of a ray of plane polarised light, 
the vibrations are perpendicular to the plane 
of polarisation. MacCullagh, on the con- 
trary, assumed the density of the ether to be 
constant for all media, and it followed as a 
consequence from this that the vibrations of 
the ether in plane polarised light must be 
considered to be parallel to the plane of 
polarisation. Views similar to those of 
MacCullagh were advocated about the same 
time by Prof. F. E. Neumann, of Kénigsberg. 
Which of these opposed views is to be accepted 
is still a vexed question, though probably the 
adherents of Fresnel’s hypothesis are in a 
majority. 

Of Prof. MacCullagh’s contributions to 
pure geometry the most valuable is that on 
**Surtaces of the Second Order.” In this 
elaborate memoir a new definition is given of 
this class of surfaces analogous to the well- 
known mode of defining curves of the second 
order by means of focus and directrix. 

The articles on the “ Rotation of a Solid 
Body round a Fixed Point” and on the 
** Attraction of Spheroids and Ellipsoids” 
were not published during the lifetime of the 
author. They are records of courses of 
lectures given by Prof. MacCOullagh which 
were preserved by Profs. Haughton and 
Allman, and by them communicated to the 
Royal Irish Academy. ‘I'wo papers on 
Egyptian chronology are printed. at the end 
of the volume. In these, Prof. MacCullagh 
sought to connect the narrative of Moses with 
the available fragments of Egyptian history, 
and to give an answer to the question—Who 
were the Egyptian Sovereigns that were con- 
temporary with Moses ? 

A. W. Reinorp. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Lieur. Bove, of the Italian Navy, who 
accompanied Prof. Nordenskidld in the Vega, 
has just returned from a visit to Buenos Ayres 
in connexion with the projected Antarctic 
expedition. Though he is stated to have re- 
ceived some pecuniary support from the 
Argentine Geographical Institute, we learn 
from the Buenos Ayres Standard that he has 
signally failed to raise any enthusiasm there 
for the scheme, and it seems there is the 
same apathy on the subject in South America 
as in this country. 


Ir appears probable that there will be a 
good deal of activity this season on the North- 
west coast of Siberia, especially in the Obi and 
Yenisei Gulfs. M. Sibiriakoff is fitting out 
three sledge expeditions to take supplies to the 
Oscar Dickson and Nordland, which have been 
frozen up during the past winter in the Gulf of 
Obi, and of which no intelligence has been 
received since he left them in September last. 
The steamer Nordenskidld is also being fitted 
out at Gothenburg for another voyage to the 
mouth of the Yenisei. 


THE objects of the above-mentioned expedi- 
tions are chiefly commercial, but science will 
not be unrepresented in the same region, for 
we learn that a Russian hydrographic expedi- 
tion started for the Obi on May 27. The 
party is under the command of Col. Moisseieff, 
of the pilot service, who is accompanied by 
Capt. Abramoff and Lieuts. Philippoff and 
Mikheieff. M. Fuchs will act as astronomer, 





and two students skilled in surgery and 
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natural history are also attached to the expedi- 
tion. Two steam cutters for their use have 
been sent on by rail to Rybinsk, whence they 
will proceed by the Volga and the Kama to 
Perm. It is intended that their crews should 
be instructed in hydrography and the naviga- 
tion of the Gulf of Obi and the Kara Sea, 
which as yet is very imperfectly understood, 
as was shown by the difficulty experienced by 
M. Sibiriakoff’s expedition last September. 


Tue American Arctic expedition sailed from 
San Francisco in the Rodger: on June 16. The 
vessel is provisioned for three years, and has 
been fitted out by the aid«f a grant of 175,000 
dols. recently voted by Congress, her object 
being to search for the exploring vessel Jean- 
nette (formeriy the Pandora), of which nothing 
bas been heard for so long. Many people in 
the United States believe that the Jeannette is 
frozen up near Wrangell Land or Herald 
Island, where the Rodgers is to search for her. 


A TELEGRAM from Brisbane states that Mr. 
Watson’s Transcontinental Railway Survey 
party had arrived at the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
Mr. Watson reports that the district traversed 
was a fine country, offering scarcely any 
engineering difficulties. The health of the ex- 

edition was good until their arrival at Point 
= when some cases of fever occurred. 


Grn. TURR has obtained a concession for a 
ship-canal through the Isthmus of Corinth; and 
at the same time discouraging news has been 
received regarding M. de Lesseps’ kindred 
scheme on the Panama Isthmus. The works 
there are said to be making slow progress, and 
disorganisation prevails among the employés. 


News has been received from Aden of the 
murder of Signor Giuletti’s expedition in the 
Danikil country on the eastern edge of the 
Abyssinian plateau. They set out from Beilul, 
in the Bay of Assab, in the middle of April, in 
the direction of Mussalli, intending to explore 
the source of the River Gualima. Their 
journey was to have extended over about 160 
miles of country, but they appear to have been 
murdered by the Assab Gallas when only four 
days’ march from Beilul. 


Some news has lately been received of the 
movements of the expeditions to the interior of 
Patagonia under Gen. Villegas, which were 
referred to in the ACADEMY last March. The 
third division, of which the destination is Lake 
Nahuel Huapi, was towards the end of March 
eighteen miles from the banks of the little River 
Vasco, which runs from south to north. The 
general nature of the country traversed is de- 
scribed as stony, but the aridity of the soil could 
be easily overcome by artificial irrigation. It was 
thought that the country was especially suited 
for stock-raising. The small streams by which 
it is intersected are only three feet broad, with 
pure and limpid waters, which are kept at a 
refreshing temperature even at midday by the 
overhanging plants. A small steamer, the 
Neuquem, has been sent up the Rio Negro, and 
it was hoped that there would be sufficient 
water in the Limay tributary after April for her 
to reach Lake Nahuel Huapi. Her officers have 
prepared a complete and detailed chart of the 
Rio Negro as far as the confluence of the Limay 
and Neuquem. 


Ir is characteristic of the prudent Swiss 
Alpine guide that no less than 119 men of that 
calling, all belonging to the Berner Oberland, 
have effected insurances in one single Ziirich 
Accident Insurance Company for sums amount- 
jng in their total to 266,000 frs. 











SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Engraved Slate from Towyn.—Some anthro- 
pological interest attaches to a curiously 
marked slab of slate which was found, about 
two years ago, at Towyn, near Aberystwith. 
Anyone carefully looking at the slate could see 
at once that the markings were not accidental ; 
and, at the instance, we believe, of Prof. Rhys, 
the matter was referred to Mr. J. Park 
Harrison. This gentleman has exercised upon 
the Towyn slate the same patience which he 
brought to bear upon the characters on the 
Easter Island tablets and upon the markings 
on the chalk of the Cissbury pits. After a 
visit to Towyn and a minute examination of 
the slate, he concludes that the engraved out- 
lines are figures of bronze celts, sepulchral 
urns or vases, two-handled baskets, and 
possibly, in one case, a form of tunic such as is 
represented as having been worn by the Belgae. 
Why such objects were thus delineated, and 
when and by whom they were engraved, are 
questions which yet await solution. Mr. 
Harrison has brought the subject before the 
Anthropological Institute, the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and the Royal Archaeological Insti- 
tute. 

The Meteorological Station on Ben Nevis. —This 
station, situated on the highest spot on Great 
Britain, was opened on Junel. We are in- 
debted to the Scotsman for the following details. 
It is not a permanent observatory, with a 
habitation adjoining, that has been undertaken ; 
but only the placing of a‘set of instruments on 
the summit upon suitable stands, and protected 
by astone screen. With the exception of an 
anemometer, the set of instruments is com- 
plete, including radiation thermometers. Mr. 
Wragge, who is acting as observer on behalf of 
the Scottish Meteorological Society, lives at 
Fort William, at the foot of the mountain, and 
on the sea-level. Every day he ascends the 
mountain, starting at five inthe morning; and, 
after spending about an hour on the top for 
taking observations from nine to ten, he gets 
home again by about two in the afternoon. In 
the early part of June the path up the moun- 
tain was often deep in snow and enveloped in 
mist ; but Mr. Wragge has marked out the track 
with a succession of cairns. On June 8, the 
minimum registered by the dry thermometer 
was 2(°'9° F. 

THE Council of Victoria University, Owens 
College, at their last meeting, elected Mr. Arthur 
Schuster, Ph.D. (Heidelberg), F.B.S., to the 
newly instituted Professorship of Applied 
Mathematics. Dr. Schuster was formerly a 
student of Owens College, and in 1875 was 
appointed by a committee of the Royal Society 
to take charge of the expedition which was sent 
at the expense of the Government to observe 
the total solar eclipse in Siam. 


THE Medical Society of Berlin is making 
preparations to celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Prof. Virchoff’s appointment to his 
chair. Prof. Virchoff was called to Berlin from 
Wiirtzburg in 1856, and began to lecture in the 
autumn session of that year. October 13, 
which is also the Professor’s sixtieth birthday, 
has therefore been chosen for the day of the 
celebration. 


THE Geological Society of Belgium has 
resolved to publish a catalogue of all the books, 
maps, and papers to be found in the several 
libraries of the country relating to geology, 
mineralogy, and palaeontology. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Socrery FOR THE PRoMOTION OF HELLENIC 
Stupies.— (Thursday, June 16.) 


C. T. Newton, Esq., C.B., Vice-President, in the 
Chair.—The annual meeting of the society was 





held, and the Report of the council was read, giving 
an account of the activities of the society for the past 
year, the chief of which are the publication of the first 
volume of the Journal of Hellenic Studies, and the 
establishment of relations with the Parnassos 
Society of Athens, for the benefit of members who 
may travel in Greece.—Prof, P. Gardner read ex- 
tracts from a paper by Dr. Heinrich Schliemann, 
giving a full account of the results of his excava- 
tions at the Boeotian Orchomenus, which paper is 
to appear, with several illustrations, in the next 
part of the society’s Journal. Dr. Schliemann’s 
results were in some respects startling. He showed, 
among other things, that the beehive-shaped 
treasury of Minyas was in use in Macedonian and 
Roman times, and then contained a sanctuary and 
several statues. The last part of Dr. Schliemann’s 
excavations, carried out by him in conjunction 
with Prof. Sayce, was devoted to the investigation 
of a square thalamos which opened out of the 
main circular chamber, and the roof of which was 
adorned with patterns of great beauty.—Extracts 
were read by the Chairman from a paper by Mr. 
Cecil Smith on an interesting vase of the British 
Museum which represents the exploits of Theseus, 
—Miss Amelia B Kdwards exhibited a very 
beautiful gold earring, said to have been found at 
Athens, and representing two draped archaic 
female figures. 





The Twenty Styles of Architecture. By the 
Editor of ‘‘ The Hundred Greatest Men.”’ 
(Sampson Low.) 


Tue science of architecture is unfortunately 
one of those branches of study which seems 
specially to commend itself to those who 
imagine that a satisfactory knowledge of a 
complicated and technical subject is to be 
acquired in a cheap way by the perusal of a 
few compact handbooks. One often meets 
people who, on the strength of having looked 
through Parker’s Glossary and Fergusson’s 
valuable, though somewhat inaccurate, work 
on the architecture of all countries and ages, 
talk glibly about styles and orders in a way 
to impress their less erudite friends with a 
sense of their complete mastery of the subject. 
And this is not the worst; for occasionally 
they go farther, and, anxious to enrich the 
world with some of this stock of easily 
acquired information, produce a book which 
is not only worthless, but so misleading, from 
the falseness of its so-called facts and the 
looseness of its deductions, that one cannot 
but regard its publication as being an un- 
mixed evil. 

This new work on “the Twenty Styles” 
is one of the worst of this class. It consists 
of a series of poorly executed plates of different 
buildings, selected apparently without any 
definite system, many of them grossly inaccu- 
rate, some purely imaginary, and all devoid 
of any scale. The explanatory letterpress 
and list of “ facts” about each are full of the 
wildest mis-statements; and the general 
remarks are quite valueless from the fact 
that the author assumes every individual 
peculiarity of the selected building to be a 
differentia of its style. 

The first large plate is a view of the great 
hall of Karnac, with the real height of the 
columns considerably reduced. By way of 
explanation, the text opposite begins— 
‘‘Thebes, next to Athens and Rome the most 
important city of antiquity, was the capital of 
Upper Egypt; and its most flourishing period 
was the age of the Pharaohs, twelve hundred 
years before the Christian era, This was the 
first great building epoch,” 
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The real date of the great Temple of Kar- 
pac was between 1600 3.c. (Bunsen) or 1700 
B.C. (Mariette), and about 1400 s.c. when 
Sethi I. added the great hall here mis-repre- 
sented. As to 1200 B.c. being “the first 
great building epoch,” has the author 
never heard of the splendid tombs of Sak- 
karah, the Temple (so-called) of the Sphinx, 
or the Pyramids of Maydoom, Sakkarah, and 
Gizeh, all of which are in date nearer 4000 
B.c. than 1200 p.c.? Under the heading 
“ Egyptian Style,” drawings of the Temples 
of Edfou and Philae follow. Perhaps luckily, 
the writer commits himself to no date for 
these; and the reader is allowed to suppose 
that the ‘‘ Bed of Pharaoh” is a work of 
Egyptian design quite untempered by Greek 
influence. 

The next plate is supposed to be a mixture 
of the temples at Agrigentum and Paestum, 
but is really quite unlike either—the Temple 
of Neptune at Paestum having no internal 
columns at the end of the cella, or figures 
of giants, and the Olympeion at Agrigentum 
having no columns at all in the cella. A 
receipt is given “ To make a Greek Interior ” 
by dividing the cella into three aisles (sic) 
by two rows of columns. This happens to be 
the arrangement at Paestum; but no notice 
is taken of the many equally important Greek 
interiors which had no dis-engaged columns, 
as in the Temple of Apollo near Phigaleia, 
the Temples of Hera and Concord at Agri- 
gentum, and many others. The principle of 
entasis is described thus :— 


‘The columns [in a Greek temple] do not taper 
evenly like those of Philae, but show a slight 
swelling, being broadest, not at the base, but 
just above it [entasis].” 


It is difficult to imagine what the feelings of 
an Ancient Greek would have been had he 
been shown a column whose greatest diameter 
was not at the base. The date of the Temple 
of Neptune is given with beautiful preciseness 
as “erected 526 B.c.”—a date probably at 
least seventy years too early, though it is 
impossible to fix it within a decade or two. 
Plates of the Parthenon, the Erechtheum, 
and the Choragic monument of Lysicrates 
follow next. About the first of these occurs 
the mysterious remark that the capitals are 
brought “within the edge of the building, 
while at Paestum they extend beyond it.” 
The difficult question of the attribution of 
the various parts of the Erechtheum is 
settled thus :— 
‘“‘The central portion was perhaps devoted to 
the worship of Athene ; the portico on the right 
conducted to the tomb of Erechtheus; the 
balcony on the left was dedicated to Pandrosa.” 


Much nonsense has already been written 
about the Erechtheum, but I hardly think 
that any part of it has been described 
as a balcony before, nor has the name 
Pandrosa been given to Cecrops’ faithful 
daughter. The monument of Lysicrates is 
said to be “the first and only example 
of the Corinthian order in Greece.” Com- 
ment would be superfluous. The cornice is 
said to be crowned with a cymatium, and 
its “cell and portico” are said to “ form 
one.” The peculiarity of the cornice really 
18 that there is no cymatium; and as to the 
portico, that has no existence at all. 





“The Characteristics of the Greek Style” 
are tabulated in a manner at once novel and 
striking— 

*¢ 1, The primitive form is a cabin with a gable 
of low pitch. 

‘© 2, Upon this is engrafted the portico, which 
serves as a measurement characterising 
the edifice as strong and heavy, or light 
and delicate. 

‘¢ 3. The first element of the portico or order is 
the colonnade, a row of columns forming 
an endless horizontal chain. 

‘<4, The other element of the order is the en- 
tablature, composed of three string- 
courses, and forming an endless hori- 
zontal belt.” 

The notion of comparing the peristyle, which 

is apparently what the writer means by “ the 

portico,” to “an endless horizontal chain ” 
has at least the merit of originality. 

A disquisition on the Pantheon in Rome 
gives our author an opportunity to contrast 
the peculiarities of the Greek and Roman 
styles. 


‘‘The reader sees before him a grand dome 
with a porch; though not of the greatest 
beauty, it has the advantage in being the 
largest in the world as well as the first. Its 
diameter is one hundred and forty feet ; it rests 
upon the ground, however, instead of being 
—s like St. Peter’s, two hundred feet in 
the air.” 


One can excuse the author’s never having 
heard of the enormous dome of the Sanchi 
Tope, or the Treasury of Atreus ; but a writer 
whose book is dated from Rome should 
scarcely ask us to believe that the dome of 
the Pantheon “ rests upon the ground.” 


‘“*A comparison may be drawn between the 
Greek and Roman column. In Greek columns 
the shaft was made of a number of blocks; in 
the Roman it is a single stone (monolith).” 


The truth is that the earlier Greek buildings, 
such as the Temple of Corinth and the Temple 
of Zeus Panhellenius in Aegina, had either 
all or by far the greater number of their 
columns monolithic, and there are plenty of 
Roman columns built up of many blocks. 

About half the volume is taken up with 
discussions such as these on the classic styles, 
and the reader, if sufficiently persevering, 
then passes on to mediaeval times. San 
Paolo fuori le mura is the first example 
given. We are told that the interior 
has been recently restored in white marble; 
but seeing that the whole of the nave and 
aisles, ruined by fire, were levelled to the 
ground, and rebuilt, not after the old design, 
one would hardly select the word “ restored ”’ 
as one to be applied to the operation. 

It is interesting to learn when windows 
were first invented, though somewhat startling 
to find that it was not till after a.p. 388. 


** Along the wall near the roof is a long row of 
round-headed openings to admit light. These 
are found in no Pagan building. Origin of 
windows.” 

Under the heading “ St. Clement’s, Rome,” 
we are told 
**St. Clement’s is the primitive type of a 
church; it is the only remaining example 
showing interior arrangements.” 
In Italy alone, numbers of other churches 
still have in good preservation their original 
ambones, presbytery seats, cathedra, &c., as, 





for example, San Lorenzo fuori le mura, and 
the basilica of Torcello, near Venice. 

The distinction between a basilica and a 
cathedral is sketched out thus :— 

‘Cathedral of Pisa.—The structure is called a 
cathedral by compliment, being rather higher 
than the early Christian basilicas, and possess- 
ing a transept with cupolated tower.” 

A number of plates of other buildings, 
supposed to be typical specimens of their 
style, follow in succession to the dreary end 
of the book, and with each its due allowance 
of explanatory and critical text; vut it would 
be a thankless task to discuss them any 
further. The examples given are fair speci- 
mens of the value and trustworthiness of the 
whole. 

The book is, in short, one which can serve 
no other purpose than perhaps a warning to 
those who may contemplate the publication 
of a treatise on a subject as untamiliar to 
them as the science and history of architecture 
apparently are to the author of these “‘ Twenty 
Styles.” J. Hengry Mrippuieron. 








Excavations at Carnac (Brittany): a Record 
of Archaeological Researches in the Align- 
ments of Kermario. By James Miln. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 

Tue author’s brief Preface of twelve lines 
reads like a half-conscious presage of an im- 
pending sorrowful visitation. It was written 
a few days only before he was snatched away, 
and while the volume was in the printer's 
hands. The publisher tells us that the re- 
vision of the proof-sheets was completed the 
day before the short illness began which 
terminated an active and useful life; and 
almost the last word the author penned was 
sepulture! His sudden removal is a great 
and lamentable loss to his relatives and 
friends, as well as to his Breton fellow- 
labourers, by whom he was highly esteemed, 
and from whom he learned, when he was 
drooping in his sickness, that his services 
to Morbihan archaeology had merited an 
honourable recognition which they had unani- 
mously accorded to him. Not only are his 
two published volumes a faithful chronicle of 
his careful and enterprising researches, and 
full of information for British antiquaries, 
but the exhumed relics will long remain, we 
trust, in South Brittany associated with his 
name, to interest and enlighten the numerous 
visitors who are annually attracted thither 
from all parts of the world by the fame of its 
wonderful and mysterious remains. 


Illa hic monumenta reliquit. 


The first volume of Mr. Miln’s archaeolo- 
gical researches at Carnac (Bossenno) was 
reviewed in the Acapgemy of September 15, 
1877, and received our hearty commendation. 
The present volume, which has not much more 
than half as many pages as the other contained, 
opens out a new and unforeseen line of in- 
vestigation. 

There are not many tourists who know 
anything of the Alignments of Kermario. 
They lie away from the track usually followed, 
and are seldom visited by any but those who 
spend a few days at Carnac, and explore the 
surrounding country on foot. Those of our 
readers who have journeyed from Auray to 
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Carnac by the new road will remember that 
this road crosses the Alignments of Menec, 
near their eastern extremity, where many of 
the monoliths have been overthrown by 
diggers for sand. The west end of the 
Kermario Alignments lies a few hundreds of 
yards away on the left hand from this point, 
in the direction of the mill of Kermaux, 
which is a prominent object in the landscape. 
Among these lines, in some places following 
their direction, and in others traversing them, 
there are low, sloping embankments or earth- 
works, resembling ancient hedges ; and it was 
in these, as well as in the open spaces about 
them, that Mr. Miln and his companions 
carried on their excavations. These earth- 
works were found to enclose rudely con- 
structed, uncemented stone walls, in which 
some of the overturned smaller monoliths of 
the Alignments had been utilised here and 
there. The result of these explorations has 
been the unearthing of a large number of 
primitive dwellings and the collection of many 
relics of stone, bronze, clay, and glass. 

Mr. Miln came to the conclusion that the 

several lines of walls and buildings indicated 
two, or probably three, distinct occupations— 
viz.,(1) Rude defensive walls and dwellings 
erected by “the Celts at a period anterior to 
the Roman invasion ;”’ (2) Defensive works 
of better construction of Roman origin, and 
some of the ancient dwellings improved, 
adapted to their requirements, and rendered 
habitable, by the Roman soldiery who were 
stationed there; (3) The return to them of 
the enervated and helpless inhabitants, after 
the fall of the Roman Empire, as to a place of 
refuge, when their coasts were ravaged by the 
barbarous and plundering Northmen. This 
conclusion was arrived at by a comparison of 
the buildings, and of the objects they con 
tained. 
}. The discovery of these primitive construc- 
tions among the menhirs of Kermario is 
conclusive as regards the very great antiquity 
of these Alignments, and overthrows the con- 
jectures of certain theorists who have wished 
to assign to them a pos/-Roman date. 

We accept Mr. Miln’s derivations of 
Kermario and Kerlescaut with a little hesita- 
tion. His Carnac friends, who assisted in his 
long-continued investigations, and who have a 
tendency to jump to hasty conclusions, appear 
to have imbued him with their views. It is 
natural that they should regard local field- 
and place-names with the reverence that 
belongs to natives of the soil; but as. enthu- 
siasts in archaeology they are, perhaps, some- 
what prejudiced in favour of the great 
antiquity of such names. We do not blame 
them for it; but, while we are prepared to 
admit that the present nomenclature may 
often tell of old customs, it is possible that 
we may sometimes be misled by the sound of 
words. Mr. Miln says that Kermario “ may 
be considered as indicating a sepulchral desti- 
nation,” and may signify “village of the 
dead.” Ker is Armorican for village, and 
maré for dead. But the word is mario, which 
may mean Mary; and the Farm which is to the 
south of the Alignments, and bears the name 
of Kermario, may simply mean a house or 
mansion under the protection of the Blessed 
Virgin, and may have given its name 
to the locality and to this portion of the 


Alignments. The inhabitants of the district 
do not pronounce the word Kermard, but 
always as though it were written Kervariou. 
It is certain that the other lands across 
which this vast monument stretches bear 
modern names, as Lann-er-Velein (moorland 
of the mill), Lann-er-Houarem (moorland 
of the warren), Lann-er-Goayeux (moorland 
of the streamlets); and so Lann Mané 
Kermario may mean moorland of the height, 
where St. Mary’s mansion stands. 

It is also doubtful if Kerlescant is a corrupt 
form of Kerloquet or Kerlosquet, as supposed 
by Mr. Miln. Losk is a noun which signifies 
burning, and loskaii, in the dialect of the 
Cétes-du-Nord, is the verb to consume with 
Jire. But no discovery has been made to 
support the idea that the cremation of human 
bodies was practised either at Kerlosquet or 
at Kerlescant at the period when these 
systems of Alignments were erected. Still, 
whatever may be the signification of these 
names, it must always be a matter of doubt 
how long they have been borne by these 
localities. If they are ancient in any degree 
they may not be of an earlier date than the 
Middle Ages ; and, even if their derivations 
are what the author has conjectured, they 
may have been applied to fields, places, and 
monuments by those who drew upon their 
imagination. They may have no higher 
antiquity than ‘ Ty-choriquet,” ‘“ Bé-er- 
groah,” “ Mané-er-H’rotk,” &c., as applied 
to other monuments of the Morbihan. 

If we are correct in our supposition that 
the derivations of these place-names were the 
suggestions of Mr. Miln’s Carnac friends, we 
observe that his mind appears to have been 
allured likewise in the direction of the battle- 
field theory of the Kermario lines by casual 
visitors. At p. 66 he remarks :— 

‘*One feels that this is a dominant position. 
Twice it has occurred, when walking with 
military officers among these stone alleys, that 
they made the same observation: ‘ These Align- 
ments occupy the most advantageous position 
that a general could select for disposing his 
troops.’ And in fact we have the material 
proof of combats having taken place on this 
site at some remote epoch in the quantity of 
projectiles in granite and pieces of broken celts 
which lie scattered about on the moorland.” 
These supposed projectiles, which are small, 
round, granite pebbles, he appears to have 
found in the newly discovered dwellings, 
which he admits were constructions of a 
much more recent date than the Alignments 
themselves. Consequently, the battle-field 
origin of the Alignments obtains no material 
confirmation from them. 

In recommending this volume to our 
archaeological readers we regret that we are 
unable to express our admiration of the 
illustrations. There are several excellent 
maps of the localities explored, but the draw- 
ings of the objects are greatly inferior to 
those which illustrate the Bossenno relics in 
the preceding volume. W. C. Luxis. 








LE SALON A LONDRES. 


To most admirers of French art this exhibition 
will be a disappointment. That the pictures 
should be marked by daring effects and uncon- 
ventional motives; that the drawing should, as 





a rule, be strong and bold; that the figures 





should belong to the faces, and that the features 
should be thoroughly at one; that there should 
be no uncertainty in the painter’s aim or vacilla- 
tion in carrying it through ; that tone shoild be 
preserved even at sacrifice of colour—these are 
expectations which are fairly realised! But 
when we think of other than technical qualities 
which make French art delightful to us—the 
nobleness of sentiment which it sometimes 
attains to, its intellectual grasp, its spirit, its 
sense of the pathos of human life, its viyacious 
seizure of character, its love of dainty delights, 
its feeling for certain qualities of nature, its 
elegance and freedom—the exhibition fails to 
satisfy. It has, moreover, one quality ‘which 
is specially uncharacteristic of France, and that 
is ‘‘ dulness.” 

One work it contains is thoroughly satis- 
factory and worthy of the great name of the 
artist, and that is Meissonier’s portrait of J. 
Alexandre Dumas, exquisite, of course, in tech- 
nique, and full of character to the finger-tips. 
When we turn to another great name—viz., that 
of M. Gerdme—we find, alas! only a fiasco. The 
figure of St. Jerome, lying with his head most 
uncomfortably twisted against ’a lion, and his 
skinny legs stretched out towards us, is any- 
thing but dignified. Nor is the ‘‘ uncanny ” 
ring which surrounds his head suggestive of a 
saintly halo. It is green and heavy, as of 
copper covered with verdigris, and seems only 
kept in position by the pressure of the saint’s 
head against the lion’s side. 

In M. Bonnat’s Job we have a work very 
French, but very repulsive—a masterpiece of 
morbid realism. Noone can deny the power and 
skill with which the artist has placed before us 
the emaciated, many-plagued old man; but it 
needs not only a mind, but a body, unsqueamish, 
to tolerate its loathsome details ; and we do not 
understand why, as he evidently intended to be 
as unpleasant as possible, he omitted the boils. 
He has surely missed an opportunity. 

It is pleasant to turn from this living corrup- 
tion to the strange sweet face of M. Albert 
Maignan’s Jeanne-Marie (26) in her close- 
buttoned hood and quaint brooch. Slight, but 
deft in execution, sweet in colour and senti- 
ment, the work is like a flower. Exquisitely 
finished, and fine as a study of character, is his 
a Seaow blue-eyed Country Woman (41). By 

. Dejonghe, there is a charming picture of 
modern life called The Two Friends—a girl 
lying with her head on a dog, her mother 
regarding them with a delighted smile. 
The room is brilliantly lighted by the sun, 
which comes in from an open window with a 
balcony full of plants, giving great play of 
broken lights skilfully managed. The figure of 
the lady, half lolling in her chair, is admirably 
drawn ; and admirable also is the rendering of 
the texture of her yellow silk dress and ‘the 
black lace sleeves warmed with her rosy arms. 
Of the contributions by M. Emile Lévy we 
prefer the Portrait of a Lady (52), curious but 
successful in colour, and one of the few faces 
here attractive from the charm of character. 
Attractive, also, from its clever painting 
and original motive, is the pretty, black- 
haired girl that M. Perret has drawn for us, 
Dreaming in the Grass. Lovely in colour is M. 
James Tissot’s Interrupted (50), but it is spoilt 
by the insipid, ill-balanced face. Of still-life 
there are three examples—two by M. Vollon, 
painted with extreme force and rich in colour, 
and one by M. Rousseau (15), in which a table- 
cloth and silver cup are rendered with great 
delicacy and purity. Of M. Henner there are 
two examples—one a portrait of a lady whose 
sallow complexion is rendered by the artist as 
if he loved it, but, colour apart, a masterly 
piece of painting. There is no denying the 
forcible composition of 7'he Death of Crammby M. 
Evariste Luminais, or the technical merit of such 
pictures as the Saadia of M. Saint-Pierre and 
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The Mandora Player of M. Theobald Chartran, 
or the masterly, if rough, execution and truly 
Oriental ‘character of the Serpent Charmer by 
M. Benjamin Constant. Such disappointment as 
we have expressed is not at the absence of clever 

ictures by clever artists, but that their works 
con exhibited do not display French art, or 
even their own powers, to the best advantage. 
Nothing by M. Lefebvre can be despised, and 
he has three ‘very clever pictures here, but the 
most important—viz., his Pandora—does not du 
him justice; and that M. Baudry should be 
represented only by a portrait is a pity. Nor 
is it possible to be enthusiastic about examples 
of such men as MM. Roybet, Le Roux, and 
Madrazo which only recal worthier work by the 
same hands. 

In sculpture, there are some excellent small 
terra-cottas by M. Carpeaux, who has found a 
new and legitimate employment for sculpture 
in rendering the suppleness of the human body. 
Perhaps the emotions excited by listening to a 
shell or decorating the head with one are 
scarcely sufficient to account for such elaborate 

of attitude as he has given to two of his 
pretty children; but we must remember that 
these children are not of Northern type. He'can 
be severe enough, and dignified with the simple 
dignity of hard, outdoor, modern labour, when 
he models for us a Fish-girl of France, or he 
can make lissom limbs ripple with abandoned 
mirth when he shapes a Bacchante. On the 
whole, we think no French artist is so well 
represented here as M. Carpeaux. 

Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 








THE STATUES OF LORENZO AND 
GIULIANO IN THE MEDICI CHAPEL. 


Tue statues of Lorenzo and Giuliano de Medici 
on their monuments in the Medici Chapel have 
been taken down from their niches to be 
moulded — a rare event, which affords an 
opportunity of examining the backs of these 
famous works of Michelangelo. I have been 
permitted, under favourable circumstances, to 
do so; and, as it may be the only opportunity 
within some generations, I propose to describe 
what I have seen. 

The statues are placed on low pedestals, to 
facilitate the making of the moulds, in two 
small rooms, each having one window, so that 
both are favourably lighted. The first im- 
ayes is that of the pains which Michelangelo 

as taken in modelling the relief of all the 
parts to adapt them to be well seen at the 
height at which they are placed above the eye 
in their niches. Thus the enormous pectorals of 
Giuliano have almost the relief of the breasts 
of awoman; and all the muscles of the body 
are seen to be equally exaggerated when placed 
opposite the eye under a concentrated light, 
while the flow of the curves and the varied 
surfaces of these gigantic muscles are magnifi- 
cent, not only in the perfect knowledge shown 
of the forms, but also in the beauty of the 
surface, The naked knees atid sandalled lower 
limbs of Giuliano are indescribably fine in form ; 
while the perfectness of the symmetry with 
which they are completed in the marble reminds 
me strongly of the equal beauty with which 
similar features are rendered in the frescoes of 
the vault of the Sixtine when closely examined. 
The hands of Giuliano present the same 
astonishing combination of exaggeration in the 
bony structure combined with grace of line 
and beauty of finish. In the general forms 
they recal the well-known pen-drawing of a 
hand made by Michelangelo to satisfy the 
emissary of the Card. San Giorgio, which 
shows at what an early period of his career the 
style was adopted which was developed in the 
Medici Chapel. 

I need not dwell on the head of this statue, 





which, if not known in the original, is familiar 
to many by the help of casts; but I observed a 
peculiarity lost in these—the locks, like those 
of the Bacchus and of the David, are perforated, 
so that light passes through them in places, 
producing singular and beautiful effects of 
chiaroscuro. Theears are not finished, and are 
placed rather too high in the head. 

The details of the armour and of the small 
amount of drapery are in Michelangelo’s 
picturesque manner, much undercut to get 
sharp marked shadow, quite as much as if the 
statues had been intended to be cast in bronze. 

These statues were polished by Fra Giovanni 
Montorsolo, but he limited this operation to the 
front portions. 

The back of the Giuliano is finished ex- 
clusively with the marvellous flow of the chisel 
of the great master himself. It offers a lesson 
to sculptors of all schools and all times which 
it would be well to follow, presenting some- 
thing very different from the merely dexterous 
chiselling of the marble cutters who, for the 
most part, execute the works of modern masters. 
As the marks of the tool bend and flow over the 
surface of the marble, the genius and sentiment 
of the greaf artist are seen in every touch. In 
the centre of the back of the cuirass, between 
the shoulders, there is one of those fantastic 
masks which Michelangelo liked to carve from 
his boyish days. — 

The mould on the Lorenzo was carried farther 
up than on the Giuliano; consequently, I can 
say less of this marvel of the sculptor’s art. 
The face, when seen near, is still more impres- 
sive than when observed from the floor of the 
chapel. It may well be considered the greatest 
creation of Michelangelo’s inspiration. As to 
its technical execution it is unsurpassed, and it 
seems to me that English sculptors in particular 
would do well to make its majestic forms the 
objects of special study. The hand on which 
the chin rests is unfinished, and is clumsy in 
its details; the other, on the thigh, is very 
beautiful. 

On the back of this statue there is a rude 
projection of marble, which may be called a 
pilaster. I think that it must have been in- 
tended to cut this away, had not the death of 
Clement dispersed the artists engaged in the 
chapel, leaving everything unfinished; and 
then a new Pope required from the artist the 
realisation of other ideas. Much of the 
unfinished work of Michelangelo is fo be 
attributed to the succession of Pontiffs utterly 
indifferent to the commissions of their pre- 
decessors, and thoughtful only of employing 
the first artist in the world in their special 
service. Michelangelo passed from the Medici 
Chapel once more to the Sixtine, and again 
from sculpture to painting. 

The pilaster to which I have alluded has 
made it necessary to cut out the back of the 
niche in which the Lorenzo sits in such deep 
and gloomy thought. 

Fine casts of these statues from the new and 
excellent moulds may well be considered among 
the most precious gifts that could be placed 
before the sculptors of any school, especially if 
they are kept near the eye, when the infinite 
skill with which they have been executed and 
the grandeur of their forms in every part may 
be fully appreciated. C. Heatn WILson. 








ART SALES. 


A WRITER in the art columns of a weekly con- 
temporary, evidently not in possession of much 
knowledge of the subject, has said that the cele- 
brated Bale Collection—to which we return for 
the last time to-day—was famous “ for etchings 
and engravings by the Old Masters.” Thetruth 
is, it was famous for almost everything except 
these things. The sale of the wonderful assem- 





blage of drawings by early English artists we 
have already recorded. That of the numerous 
priceless objects in crystal and jade, and in fine 
porcelain, has been elsewhere described. We 
write to-day chiefly of the drawings by Old 
Masters, and of the engravings of a modern— 
the Liber Studiorum prints of Turner—since 
both constituted important parts of the Bale 
Collection. As to the ‘‘ etchings and engravings 


by the Old Masters,’’ there were few that invite: 


comment. Some of Vandyke’s etchings, in 
early states, sold for good prices; and one ex- 
alted price was reached by the Van den Wouver 
of this master—an extraordinary rarity, for 
which about £450 was paid by the agent of 
Baron Rothschild. It is said that the British 
Museum competed with the agent of the Baron 
for this print. One highly important Mare 
Antonio sold for £241; and The Cottage with 
White Pales, by Rembrandt, fetched the un- 
usually high sum of £155. But, generally, the 
etchings by Rembrandt were not such as to 
command extravagant prices; thus, a second 
state of the Hundred Guilder went for only £75 
(we have seen it fetch £250), and the Cottage 
with Dutch Haybarn went for only £45. 

Among the Old Masters’ drawings, which 
were most of them of acknowledged authenticity 
and of wide fame, we note first two studies of 
Botticelli for the Calumny. They fetched £54. 
By Diirer, a Stag Beetle, drawn in the water- 
colour which he was from time to time accus- 
tomed to employ, sold for £79. It is said 
to have been in the Strawberry Hill collection. 
By Leonardo da Vinci, a study of a Child, 
heightened with white, on gray paper, realised 
£309. By Rafaelle, by far the most important 
drawing was that of The Maries and Two other 
Figures—being a study for the Pied engraved 
by Mare Antonio. It had passed through the 
hands of Dr. Mead and of John Barnard before 
falling into those of Mr. Bale, and was now 
purchased by Mr. Malcolm of Poltalloch for 
£535. This is an invaluable possession, and 
is added to a cabinet of known preciousness. 

Of Turner’s Liber Studiorum, Mr. C. 8. Bale 
possessed a fairly large collection—some of 
them first and some later states, some trial 
proofs (engravers’ proofs), generally struggled 
for by wealthy amateurs more on account of 
scarcity than beauty, and some of the pure 
etchings, at once beautiful and rare, though 
obviously incomplete. A somewhat too black 
impression of the first state of the Bridge and 
Cows, coming originally from the engraver of 
that subject—Charle: Turner—fell to the bid 
of £14 14s. An engraver's proof of the Woman 
and Tambourine, also blackish, though from the 
generally well-chosen Stokes collection, sold 
for £23 2s. The pure etching of the Flint 
Castle fetched £16, and the first state of the 
print—not a peculiarly fine impression of it— 
£32 11s. A first state of Oakhampton Castle 
fetched £21. The etching of the Mont St. 
Gothard sold for £16 16s., and an exceptionally 
fine engraver’s proof of this plate reached 
£86 2s. (Colnaghi)—an engraver’s proof of very 
different quality selling happily for less than 
half the amount. A bright impression—a first 
published state—of the Sea-Piece in the Posses- 
sion of the Earl of Egremont realised £33 12s, 
(Agnew). The etching of Hind Head Hill—a 
subject far more attractive in the completed 
state than in the pure etching—fetched £17. 
An engraver’s proof of the subject, worked on 
by the artist, but dull in effect as an engraving, 
sold for £42—the sky heavy and without char- 
acter, instead of moving and alive, as in fine 
impressions of the published states. Of the 
London from Greenwich there appeared an en- 
graver’s proof that was really very fine—indeed, 
an engraver’s proof so exceptionally fine as to be 
equal to a fine published state. It sold, rightly 
enough, for £60, Mr. Agnew being the pur- 


| chaser. Of the noble and solemn composition 
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of the Severn and Wye—one of the crowning 
works of the Liber Studiorum—there was a fair 
first state, which sold for £35 14s. A so-called 
second state of another of those plates which are 
wholly of Turner’s own execution—the Inverary 
Pier, Loch Fyne, Morning—sold for £23 28. An 
excellent impression of the Crypt of Kirkstall 
Abbey—a first state, with the reflected lights 
plainly discernible in the vaulted roof of the 
ruined place—fetched likewise £23 2s. A fair 
firat state of the Peat Bog, with the rare reflec- 
tion in the water of the bonfire by the edge of 
the tarn, realised £32 11s. (Agnew). An en- 
graver’s proof of Chepstow Castle was sold for 
£57 15s. (Agnew), and an engraver’s proof of 
the Mer de Glace for £60 (Agnew). A s0- 
called second state of Rivaux—probably in 
reality a first—sold for £8 8s. There was a 
fairly completed engraver’s proof of the Solway 
Moss, not so heavily printed as to be loaded 
with ink, selling for £53 11s. (Agnew). Mr. 
Horne was the purchaser of an exceedingly 
interesting proof of Norham Castle, that proof 
falling to his bid of £73 10s, It derived a part 
of its value from the fact that it bore on it 
certain MS. notes by Turner. The Fine Art 
Society bought a first state of Raglan Castle for 
£49, and a first state of the famous, if over- 
rated, Aesacus and Hesperie, ‘‘ with the white 
face,” for £89. The sum of £210 was paid by 
Mr. Agnew for an engravers proof of Ben 
Arthur, with the shadowed space at the end 
of the valley hard and impenetrable. 

At the conclusion of the sale of Libers— 
which, on the whole, displayed, not for the first 


time, that accurate knowledge of the several | P 


impressions, and of their artistic worth, is rare 
among purchasers—there were offered a few 
examples from the delicate series, England and 
Wales, and the more manly series of the Southern 
Coast. The prices of these, however, it is not 
necessary to record, as the subjects appeared 
several in a lot, so that there would be 
little means of getting at the money value 
of each separately. It may be said roughly, 
however, that the prices of all the good en- 
graved work after Turner tend to increase. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Jounx Burr has been elected to the 
presidency of the Society of British Artists, in 
succession to Mr, Alfred Clint. Mr. Burr has 
been for several years vice-president of the 
society. 


An exhibition will be held at Simla about 
the middle of September for the encouragement 
of those decorative industries which have a 
direct connexion with the fine arts of India, 
Persia, and Arabia handed down by tradition. 
Special prizes are offered for carving in ivory 
and wood, for lacquer and enamel work, for 
painting on copper and gold, and for the inlaid 
metal work of Moradabad. 


WE have received from Messrs. Horrocks 
and Hetherington, of London and Leeds, some 
specimens of what are called ‘‘ memorial 
cards ”’—i.e., cards to be sent in memory of a 
deceased relation or friend. Whether the 
practice is a pleasing one, people must answer 
tor themselves. These cards, however, almost 
reach the standard of fine art. We like best 
those that are coloured in shades of gray, with 
a silver border predominating over the black, 
so as to give a sort of half-mourning. All are 
creditably designed, printed, and got-up. 

Tue Artists’ General Benevolent Institution 
thankfully ucknowledge the receipt of fifty 
pounds from Admiral Carr-Glyn under the will 
of the late Miss Adelaide Neilson. 


Amonc the pictures lately exhibited in the 
Sala del Cinquecento, Florence, was one of 


considerable interest to English people, and 
which would be more appropriately placed at 
Windsor than in the Florence gallery. It 
represented James Prince of Wales and his 
sister, the children of James II. and his Queen, 
Mary of Modena. The little prince wears the 
Order of the Garter. Both children are pleas- 
ingly painted by Nicholas Sargillier, who has 
been called the French Vandyke. The inscrip 
tion on the picture is as follows :—“ Jacobus 
Principe Walliae Ludovica Principessa,” and 
the date is apparently 1699. 


THE illustrated Revue of the Geneva Society 
of Arts is to be changed for the future into a 
Revue de la Suisse Romande, Many of the ablest 
authors and artists of the French-speaking 
cantons have promised their co-operation, in- 
cluding, among others, MM. Calame, Lemaitre, 
de Meuron, G. Roux, Berthoud, Bachelin, and 
Auker. The Revue now appears once a fort- 
night, with autographic illustrations in the 
text, and photo-lithographic copies of the 
principal pictures in the exhibitions of Geneva, 
Neuchatel, and other galleries of Western 
Switzerland. Etchings by A. Darier and Jean- 
maire are also promised. The publisher is 
J. Sandoz, of Geneva and Neuchatel. 


THE second volume is now appearing in parts 
of the Rafael-Werk (Dresden: Ad. Gutbier), of 
which we spoke some little time ago on the 
publication of the first volume. It contains 
reproductions of all of Rafael’s frescoes and 
tapestries which have never before been 
collected. The explanatory text is from the 
en of Prof. Liibke. Following an example 
that is not usual in Germany, a limited number 
of artist’s proofs are offered to subscribers to 
the whole work. Of the first volume, a new 
edition has already been called for. 


TWENTY-ONE pictures have been purchased 
at the Melbourne Exhibition to form the 
nucleus of an art gallery at Adelaide, 


Mr. GREVILLE J. CHESTER has just published 
some Notes on the Present and Future of the 
Archaeological Collections of the University of 
Oxford (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.), which are 
decidedly of a “rousing” character. He cer- 
tainly has no favourable opinion of the way in 
which archaeology is looked after or rather 
overlooked by the university. In fact, things 
are as bad as they can well be. The 
archaeological objects belonging to the uni- 
versity ‘‘ are divided into five collections, to the 
great injury of each, and these are stowed away 
in at least four different buildings.” ‘Some 
fine Cyprian vases . . . are, with other objects, 
actually placed higgledy-piggledy on. the floor 
of the same unworthy and obscure place [i.e., 
the Taylor Institution], into which, on the 
occasion of a recent visit, the rain was dropping 
freely through the skylight.” In spite, how- 
ever, of the little care the university takes of 
its treasures, Mr. Chester begrudges to Queen’s 
College its ‘‘ secret and rapidly perishing collec- 
tion of Egyptian antiquities.” He would have 
everything in the way of archaeology crammed 
into the Ashmolean, possibly to be ‘* packed 
away in a box in an outhouse in the basement, 
to which access by a ladder might easily have 
been had from the street”—a matter already 
touched upon in the ACADEMY, and thereby 
made “the subject of a painful correspondence.” 
Mr. Chester, however, has faith in the expan- 
sive capabilities of the Ashmolean :— 


** The cause of the overcrowding of the Ashmolean 
is the action of the university ‘authorities, who, 
for the sake of holding occasional examinations of 
undergraduates, have, during the building of the 
new schools, for years past confiscated the upper 
room. Someone might surely have remembered 
that, after all, education and instruction are better 
than examination” 


| supposition which shows that Mr. Chester 








has been absent from Oxford for a long time. 
We must account in the same way for the 
remark that ‘‘ the university ought to publish 
its own catalogues in its own printing-press, 
and not saddle the expense upon an individual 
(Mr. J. H. Parker] to whom, ina pecuniary way, 
it already owes so much.” In these days of 
reforming Commissions, nous avons changé tout 
cela. At the end of his charge, Mr. Chester 
offers some practical suggestions ‘‘of instant 
importance;” but altogether, what with a 
plentiful besprinkling of italics and the appari- 
tion of the author’s béfe noire, the horns and 
hoofs of Prof. Monier Williams’s stuffed bullock, 
the pamphlet is lively reading. 


THE present exhibition in the upper rooms of 
the Berlin National Gallery differs entirely in 
character from those that have preceded it. 
Hitherto these exhibitions have been confined 
to the works of one or more German artists 
recently deceased, but the Director has now 
organised a brilliant collection of the works of 
the painter-etchers of France and England. 
Germany acknowledges that she has remained 
somewhat behind in the matter of etching, and 
it is perhaps to excite her artists to rivalry in 
this rapid mode of expression that this exhibi- 
tion has been formed. The principal contribu- 
tor is Dr. Meier, of Bremen, who sends a splendid 
collection of etchings, showing the development 
of this art in France from Charles Méryon, Jules 
Ballin, and Adolphe Appian to the great 
painter-etchers of the present day. English 
etching is represented by Seymour Haden, 
James Whistler, C. P. Slocombe, Arthur Ever- 
shed, David Law, Edwin Edwards, J. C. Robin- 
son, Heseltine, R. W. Macbeth, and the two 
naturalised foreigners, J. Tissot and Hubert 
Herkomer. 


_ An art exhibition is now open at Helsingfors, 
in Finland. It is said to be extremely interest- 
ing. 

A DISTINGUISHED French archaeologist, M. 
Desiré Charnay, has lately returned from a 
second voyage to Yucatan, where he has 
passed a long time exploring the ancient forests 
in search of Mexican antiquities. He brings 
back with him some large photographic views 
of magnificent ruins found in the heart of the 
forest, as well as a vast number of impressions 
of inscriptions which he has discovered. He 
has communicated the results of his researches 
to the Geographical Society, which will publish 
the inscriptions. Some idea of their extent 
may be conveyed by the fact that the writings 
on one monument alone at Palenqué cover a 
space of eighty square mitres. The decipher- 
ment of these ancient Mexican inscriptions 
offers immense interest, for they are the vestiges 
of a civilisation of which, in spite of recent 
researches, no really satisfactory knowledge has 
yet been gained. 


THE prix de Salon has been bestowed on 
M. Boucher, a young sculptor, for his plaster 
group called L’ Amour filial. The prix de Salon 
this year only entitles to two years’ foreign 
travel instead of three, but, in addition, eight 
bourses de voyage have been voted to help young 
— by aiding them to accomplish foreign 
ravel, 


Some excitement has been caused at the 
Louvre by the mysterious disappearance of & 
small picture by Lenain, called The Card- 
Players. It was carried off by someone in the 
middle of the day while the galleries were open 
to visitors, and none of the officials perceived 
the theft. It is now stated to have been re- 


turned just as mysteriously. 


M. A. QUANTIN is just publishing an édition 
de luxe of Benvenuto Cellini’s autobiography, 
translated by Léopold Leclanché, with notes 
by M. Franco, and nine etchings by F. La 
guillermie, 
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At the last meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, a paper was read by 
Dr. A. Mitchell, the secretary, upon a small 
vase of brass or bronze recently found in an 
island off the coast of Islay which contains the 
remains of an old church. A similar vessel, of 
which the use is unknown, is figured by Miss 
Stokes in the Christian Inscriptions of Ireland. 
Another paper was read upon a collection of 
implements and ornaments of stone, bronze, &c., 
from Glenluce, in Wigtownshire. The objects 
number more than three thousand in all, in- 
cluding some that are very rare in Scotland 
and even unique, but their chief value consists 
in their forming an almost exhaustive collection 
from a special district. 








THE STAGE. 


Iphigenie auf Tauris has been one of the 
principal productions of the Meiningen players 
since we last wrote—though ‘ Meiningen 
players” we can hardly with accuracy say, 
since two of the principal parts have been taken 
by Herr Barnay and Friulein Haverland, both 
of them guests of our guests, as we said two or 
three weeks ago. There is no such crowd of 
drilled supernumeraries in [phigenie auf Tauris 
as in Julius Caesar—that is, an equal effect can 
scarcely be produced by suchacrowd. Neither, 
of course, is there such a crowd of actors with 
speaking parts. Iphigenie auf Tauris approaches 
the classical, approaches the simple, and but 
few personages cross the stage to repeat its 
lines. Students of Goethe, himself ardent in 
theatrical reform, and deserving in his turn to 
benefit by the reforms of others, may fairly 
profess themselves satisfied with the fashion in 
which his play is rendered by the modern 
representative troop of German actors now with 
us in London. 


OnE or two changes in the performance of 
Hamlet at the Lyceum on the occasion of the 
present revival deserve notice after it has been 
stated that Mr. Irving is of course the Prince 
of Denmark and Miss Ellen Terry the Ophelia. 
Miss Pauncefort, one of the most respectable 
and competent, if not one of the most interesting, 
of legitimate actresses, resumes her part of the 
Queen; and Mr. Mead, who has been absent 
from the theatre a good deal since the first 
performance of the play during the lifetime of 
Mr. Bateman, is again the Ghost, his sonorous 
voice and very deliberate, not to say unwilling, 
delivery of his words quite falling in with 
everybody’s notion of what nobody has seen. 
Mr. Terriss now appears in the play for the first 
time. He is, in the opinion of many, better 
suited to the kind of part assigned to him in 
The Cup. Before the close of the season at the 
Lyceum—an event announced for about the last 
week of July—there will be a revival of several 
other plays which hold their own in Mr. Irving’s 
repertory. 

Mp.ue. SARAH BERNHARDT will appear one 
day next week, for the benefit of a sister-actress, 
in Coppée’s charming little poem- Le Passant, 
and we are glad of it, as the part she plays in 
it is a pleasant one—-only very delicately 
plaintive. But far too much stress has been 
laid on its importance by the anonymous 
correspondent of a newspaper. It is in truth 
only a light sort of reputation that could have 
been made by the performance of Zanetto, and 
from its comparatively easy success Mdlle. Sarah 
Berahardt speedily passed on to the realisation 
of far more serious triumphs. 

MUSIC. 
“IL DEMONIO,” BY HERR ANTON 
RUBINSTEIN. 
On Elburz, the highest peak of the Caucasian 
range, Zoroaster is said to have placed the abode 
of Arisman, the prince of demons. Evil spirits 








play an important part in Russian popular 
fiction, especially in the region of Caucasia, 
with its snow-clad mountains, its sombre 
forests, its rivers, and foaming cataracts. In 
Herr Rubinstein’s opera, Zhe Demon, produced 
last Tuesday evening at Covent Garden, the 
various scenes take place in Georgia, one of its 
principal provinces. When the curtain rises, 
nothing is visible but mist, clouds, and light- 
ning. Choruses of Evil Spirits, of the Winds, 
of the Waters, of Fountains, of the Trees, 
Flowers, Rocks, are heard. The Demon (M. 
Lassalle) is then discovered on a rock by the 
banks of the River Aragua, in front of the 
castle of Prince Gudal. He is met by the 
Angel of Light (Mdme. Trebelli), who exhorts 
him, but in vain, to cease cursing, and to return 
to Heayen’s boundlesslove. Gudal’s daughter, 
Tamara (Mdme. Albani), her Governess (Mdlle. 
Ghiotti), and her playmates then appear. The 
Demon sees and falls in love with Tamara, and 
asks her to bless him with her love. She alone 
has seen the apparition, and her playmates 
cannot understand her terror and troubled 
looks. She follows the maidens back into the 
castle. The scene then changes to a wild, 
rocky pass in the mountains. Prince Sinodal 
(Signor Marini), betrothed to Tamara, is on his 
way to Gudal’scastle. The caravan halts for the 
night ; the Prince’s old servant (Signor Silvestri) 
tries to persuade his master to go and offer up 
prayers in a neighbouring chapel. The Prince, 
however, falls to sleep, whispering the name of 
his beloved Tamara. The Demon appears, andim- 
mediately afterwards Tartars enter, who plunder 
the caravan and kill the unfortunate Prince. In 
the second act we see the company assembled at 
Gudal’s castle for the nuptials. A messenger 
(Signor Manfredi) announces the speedy arrival 
of the bridegroom ; but, soon after, songs and 
dances are interrupted by sounds of grief. The 
dead body of Sinodal is carried into the hall. 
Tamara, struck with grief and horror, resolves, 
despite the entreaties of her father, to end her 
days in a cloister. The Demon again appears 
to her, and speaks of his love. In the third act 
we are introduced to Tamara’s cell in the 
cloister. She is restless and agitated. The 
Demon enters and'speaks of his wretched fate, 
his love for her. As he is about to embrace 
her, the Angel comes forward, and Tamara dies 
in his protecting arms. She is carried to 
heaven by angels, and the Demon sinks into the 
abyss. 

Such is a brief outline of the plot of this 
legendary and fantastic piece. The instru- 
mental introduction and chorus of Evil Spirits 
in the first act contain a theme which we may 
designate as the ‘‘ Demon Motive.” It plays 
an important part throughout the opera. It is 
heard when Prince Sinodal risesjfrom his couch 
and kneels in prayer on the night of his death, 
and just before the first chorus of the second 
act. At the close of the last act, as the angels 
are carrying Tamara up to heaven, it is again 
introduced. Another clever use of Leitmotive 
occurs in the instrumental introduction to the 
third act, intended to depict Tamara’s agitated 
and restless state of mind. Soft strains of 
sacred music are mixed up with portions of the 
music in which the Demon has appealed to her 
loye; when she first notices his entrance into 
the cell, the theme!is given out by oboe solo, 
with which he _—— her love even while 
she was kneeling before the corpse of the ill- 
fated Prince. Many other instances might be 
mentioned. Another feature of interest is the 
local colouring given to the music by a success- 
ful imitation of national tunes. The marked 


rhythms, the peculiar intervals of the Eastern 
scale, and the abrupt modulations are very, 
perhaps too, prominent in the chorus sung by 
Tamara’s playmates in the first act, and in the 
charming dances and choruses connected with 





| the marriage festivities in the second act. 


The orchestration throughout the opera is 
extremely interesting and effective. The dra- 
matic character of the work is announced at 
the very commencement of the first act by a 
stroke of the tam-tam or gong followed bya 
roll of the drum. Organ and harps are intro- 
duced in the combined ‘‘ choruses of Nature” 
at the opening. In Prince Sinodal’s scena, the 
corno inglese, the bass clarinet, and the viole 
accompanying the voice an octave lower, pro- 
duce a sombre and weird effect. When the 
dark figures of the Tartars appsar in the cara- 
van scene, only tenor violins, basses, and 
drums are heard, interrupted by a sustained 
note for horns; and again, when all are kneel- 
ing and praying before the Prince’s dead body 
in the castle, the only instruments employed 
are bassoons, tenors, and basses. The orchestral 
accompaniment to the Demon’s song in the 
same scene is original and striking. The 
strings are divided and muted, and in the score 
there are parts written for a harp, a glas- 
harmonica, and a pianino. The trombones are 
effectively used throughout the work, especially 
- piano passages, after the manner of Schu- 

ert. 

Legendary subjects attract composers on 
account of the dramatic elements which they 
contain, and therefore, in Herr Rubinstein’s 
opera, the music allotted to the unfortunate 
Tamara and the love-sick Demon first calls for 
notice. There are passages of great force and 
dramatic interest in the second act, when the 
dead body of the Prince is brought into the hall 
of the castle; and also in the long scene in 
Tamara’s cell. If, however, at moments one 
feels the power of the music, the interest 
created is not sustained ; some disturbing ele- 
ment intervenes and breaks the spell. There is 
but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous— 
from the drama to the opera bouffe ; and one 
feels at times on that dividing step. The com- 
poser is always in earnest, but does not always 
succeed in carrying out his thoughts and plans. 
Not to be misunderstood, let us clearly say that 
a composer cannot attempt a more difficult task 
than that of writing new ‘‘demon” music 
which shall be original and powerful, and able 
to be favourably compared with the successful 
examples of other writers. 

The choruses throughout the opera, with one 
or two exceptions, contain some of Herr Rubin- 
stein’s brightest and most pleasing music. 
Particularly, indeed, would we note the graceful 
and characteristic ballet-music of the second 
act; the maidens’ song, with the florid counter. 
theme sung by Tamara; and the clever and 
expressive concerted music in the second act. 

The mise-en-scéne was magnificent, and the 
splendid costumes and different stage effects 
contributed to the success of the work. 

We cannot enter into detail about the act- 
ing; it will be sufficient to say that all strove 
to do their very best. Herr Rubinstein con- 
ducted, and he must surely have been pleased 
with the attention and zeal displayed by the 
orchestra. The house was very full, the piece 
well received, and the composer and the singers 
were twice recalled after each act. 

J.8. SHEDLOCK. 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, with Twelve Coloured Diagrams, 6s. 
BALANCE SHEET OF THE WORLD 
FOR TEN YEARS, 1870-1880. 


By MICHAEL G. MULHALL, F.S.S., 
Author of ** The Progress of the World,” &c. 


** A very interesting and well-arranged little volume, showing in a clear 
manuer the general characteristics of the economic movement of the last 
ten years, Mr. Mulhall’s view regarding the position of all the world isa 
decidedly optimist one. He gives the figures of the population, wealth, 
tuxes, and debt of all the nations of the world, together with figures 
relating to agriculture, commerce, mining, the carrying trade, and the 
earnings of natious in 1880, as compared with 1370. '— Statist. 





{edium 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 21s. 


PRE-HISTORIC EUROPE: 


A GEOLOGICAL SKETCH, 

By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., &e., 

Of HLM, Geological Survey of Scotluud ; Author of ** The Great Ice Age.” 
** Ile attempts to describe, in a more sytematic manner than has hitherto 
been atcempted, that succession of choums 8, climatic and geographical, 
which, taken together, constitute the historical geology ot Pieistocene, 
Postglacial, and recent times. This he does in a more thorough and com- 
plete manner than, we venture to thiuk, has ever been done betore, 








Times. 





FIFTH EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED, post 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY 


AND 


GEOGRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By ANDREW C, RAMSAY, LL.D., F.1S., 
Director-General oi the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom, 
With Geological Map, printed in Colours, and numerous Additions, 
{llustrations of Fossils, Sectious, aud Landscapes. 

**No better introduction to the principles of geology could possibiy be 
recommended to the Engiish reader. It is a work of the highest value, and 


oue worthy to take a foremost place among popular manuals of science.” 
Nature. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, with upwards of 109 Illustrations, 6s. 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. 


GLIMPSES OF ANIMAL LIFE FROM THE AMCEBA TO THE INSECTS. 


By ARABELLA B, BUCKLEY, 
Authoress of “* The Fairy Land of Science,” &c. 


CONTENTS, 
nar, CHAP. 
1. Life and her Children. 8. ihe Mailed Warriors of the Sea, 
2. Life’s Simplest Children ; how with Ringed Bodies aud Jointed 


they Feet. 
Build. | 9. The snare-Weavers and their 
3. How Sponges Live. | Hunting Relations. 
4. The Lasso- throwers of the Ponds 10. Insect Suckers and Liters, which 
and Oceans, | change their Coats but not 
5. How Startish Walk and Sea-| their Bodies. 
Urechins Grow, | 11. Insect Gnawers and 
6. The Mantle-covered Animals, and which remodel their 
Mow they Live, with Heads within their Coats, 
and without Them. 12. Intelligent Insects with Helpless 
7. The Outcasts of Animal Life, and | Children, as illustrateu vy the 
the blastic-Ringed Auiuals by | Ants. 
Sea and by Laud, 


Live, and Move, and 


Sippers. 
Louies 





**We cannot fancy a more interesting book to put in the hands of a boy 
of an enquiring turn of mind during a seaside sojourn.” — 4 cademy. 

** What constitutes the book’s chief charm is the marvellously simple, yet 
quite scientific, style which runs throughit. . . . . The work tormsa 
charming introduction to the study of zovlogy—the science of living 
things.”— aiure. 

—_— 


Post 8vo, cloth, Illustrated by Maps, on a uniform scale, 315 pp., 2s, 3d. 
GEOGRAIHICAL READER.—BOOK UI, for STANDARD IV, 


THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. 


by CHARLOTTE M. MASON, 
Authoress of ** The Forty Shires: their History, Scenery, Arts, and 
Legends,” 

“To the scores and scores cf trieuds who from time to time have asked 
tus to recommend a iianual which in a brief furm presents tull aud reiiabie 
iufurmution of the English counties, we say here 1s the very book.” 

Practice +l Teacher. 

“*We recommend the work very strongly. It is furnished with Maps in 

Stanford's best style.”—Luucationat Limes. 


Also, 
BOOK I, for STANDARD IL, ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, Illustrated. 
124 pp., Is. 


BOOK IL. for STANDARD IIL, THE BRITISH EMPIRE and the GREAT 
DIVISIONS of the GLOBu. (ln the press. 





THIRD EDITION, with 32 Full-Page Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth, 4s, 


BOTANY FOR CHILDREN. 


An Illustrated Elementary Text-Book for Junior Classes and Young 
Children. 
By the Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., 

- Author of “ Plural Dissections.” 

An Edition, with the Illustrations Coloured by Hand, is also published, 
_ cloth gilt, gilt edges, price las. 

“* Just such an clementery text-book of Botany as might be put into 

practical use in schools, without the slightest doubt that chiidren would take 


to it.”— cience Gossip. 





Lonpon: 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Cuanine Cross, S,W. 





TRUBNER & CO’S 
pore Ye 


Vols. I. to VI. (“‘AnAr’’ to “ Mysorz’’), 8vo, half-morocco, 
price £2 2s. 


THE 


IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 


By W. W. HUNTER, C.LE., LLD., 


Director-General of Statistics to the Government 
of India. 


Published by Command of the Secretary of State for!ndia. 


“It is a treasury from which the politician and economist 
may draw countless stores of valuable information, and into 
which the general reader can dip with the certainty of 
always finding something both to interest and instruct him.” 

Times. 

*,* The three remaining volumes will be issued in July, 

price £1 1s., making £3 3s. for the Nine Volumes. 





THE ESSENCE of CHRISTIANITY. 


By L. FEUERBACH, Translated from the Second German Edition by 
MARIAN ELVANs, Translator of Strauss’s “ Lite of Jesus.” Second 
Edition, post Svo, cioth. (Nearly ready. 


HISTORY of MATERIALISM, 
And Criticism of its Pesent Importance. Ly F. A. LANGE. Authorised 
Translation by E. C, THOMAS, late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Vol. 11L., completing the work, with au Index, post 8vo, cloth. 


([Nearty ready. 
FAITH and FREEDOM. 


Fourteen Sermons. Hy E. M. GELDART, M.A., Formerly Scholar of 
Baliiol College, Oxford ; s« time Curate of St. George’s, Everton ; late 
minister of tlope-strect Church, Liverpoo!, and uew of the Croydon 
Free Christian Church. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 


FRANCE and the FRENCH, 
in the SECOND HALF of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By KARL HILLEBR AND. ‘Translated from the Third German Edition, 
Post 8vo, cloth, lus, 6d, 
“ The best part by far is that in which he describes, with great analytical 
skill, the inteliectual life of France during the last few years, and com- 
paves it incidentally with that of otuer couutrics.”—CGiobe. 


EDGAR QUINET: 
HIS EARLY LIFE and WRITINGS. 


By RicHAry HEATH. Post 8vo, with Poctrait, Liduscratious, and an 
Autograph Letter, cluth, 12s, 6d. 
* Altogetier, Mr. Heath has an interesting and pleasant story to tell, and 
tells it fuirly well.’—.ithenucum. 


EASTERN PROVERBS and EMBLEMS, 
ILLUSTRATING OLD TRUTHS. 


By the Rev. J. LONG, Memver of the Bengai Asiatic Suciety, F.NG.8. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“High praise is due to the industry and research which has 
placed veture Western scholars the concentrated and compressed esseuce of 
the homely wisdow which hus beea for uuivid ages accumulating in the 
Kast.”—Scotsmun. 


EDUCATION: Scientific and Technical ; 











or, flow the L.dactive Sciences Are dausht, and llow they Gught to be 
Taught. By RoBeRT GALLOWAY, M.K.LA., F.C.5. Just dvo, cloth, 
1Us. Gd. 


“Mr, Galloway's qualifications as au adviser on the theory and practice 
of education are of tue highest rank.”—Dudblin Avening Mail. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 
MAKK RUTHERFORD, 


Dissenting Minister. Edited by his Friend, KEUBEN SHAPCOTT. 
Crown 8vo, bourds, 5s, 
* The story was well worth telling ; and it is admirably told, with much 
power aud much pathos, aud with a certain homely grace that is very fusci- 
nating.”— St. Jumes's Guzette, 


INDIAN POETRY. 


ty EUWLN AKNOLD, C.5.1., M.A., &c., Author of ** The Light of Asia.” 
Containivpg a New Edition of ** The Indian Song of Songs,” from the 
tanskrit of the Gita Govinda of Joyadeva, &e. L’ust 8vo, c.oth, 7s, 6d. 
** Evglishmen who have never before placed themselves under the spell of 
Hindvo sucred romance couid not have a beiter guide taan Mr, Arnold ” 


DR. APPLETON: Times. 
his LIFE and LITERARY RELICS. 


By J. if. AvPLETON, M.A., late Vicar of st. Mark’s, staplefield, 
Sussex ; and A. H, SAYCE, M.A., Queen’s Colicge, Oxford. Post 8vo, 
with Vortrait, cloth, lus. tid, 

* The bricf story of his life is told with much feeling and simplicity.” 


BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; ~ 
Or, JATAKA TALES. 


From the Jatakatthavannand. Trsuslated from the Origiual Pali by 
T. W. haYs Davips. Vol. 1. Voust svo, cloth, 8s. 


** Will be of the greatest interest aud importance to students.” 


St. James's Gazette. 
THE ENEMIES of BOOKS. 
By WILLIAM BLADES, Typograph. Third Ldition. 
laid paper, with Five Plates, parchment, 5s. 
* His pleasant voluine.”—Saturday Review. 





Crown Syo, on 





Lunpon; TRUBNER & 0O., Lupeate HI, 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


EIM’S HISTORY of JESUS of NAZARA. 


idered in its ion with the National Life of Israel, and 
related in detail, Translated by ARTHUR RANSOM. Vol. V. The Messianic 
Progress to Jerusalem—The Entry into Jerusalem—The Decisive Struggle— 
The Farewell—The Last Supper. 

Vols, I. to IV. at the same price each. 

Subscribers to the THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY receive 
poe 2 yemee for 7s. Prospectus, with Contents of the Series, post-free on 
application. age 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 

20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 











CAPTAIN TROTTER’S JOURNEY TO FEZ. 
In ! vol,, square demy 8vo, 24s. 


UR MISSION to the COURT of 


MAROCCO in 1830, under Sir JOHN DRUMMOND Hay, K.C.B,, 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Tangier, and Envoy Extraordinary to His 
Majesty the Sultan of Marocco. By Captain PHILIP DURHAM TROTTER, 
93rd Highland Ill d from Ph phs by the Hon. D. LAWLEss, 





Kifle Brigade. 
**Captain Trotter’s book appears opportunely, considering the interest in 
North African affairs excited by the French operations in Tunis.” 


Athenaeum, 
Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS; and all Booksellers. 


O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Buililer, 
the Printing Times, Truth, Capital & Labour, the Furniture Guzette, 
the Review, and other high-class Publications, call attention to the 
facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or 
Plain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either 
Printing, or Printing and Publishiug.—74 and 75, Great Queen-street, 
London, W.C. 


THE 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, Palaeographical, Numi ical, Royal Geographical, 
and other learned Societies. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

AUTOTYPE represents permanent photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTEKS, and for fine ¢ les of MODERN ART selected 
from the works of Keynolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissonier, Corot, De 
Neuville, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Cave ‘Thomas, &c., &c., &c. 





AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
531, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 








MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


Subscription Issuc of 397 Autotype reproducti of Paintings in this 
Celebrated Gallery (executed by Braun & Cie., Dornach) under the superin- 
tendence of the Director of the Gallery. The work contains 34 examples 
of Murillo, 48 Vetasquez, 11 Raphael, 25 Titian, 16 Vandyek, 32 Rubens, &e., 
and will be complete in Eight bi-Monthly Issues. For particulars and terins 
pos ay apply to the MANAGER, The Autotype Company, 531 ,Oxtord- 

reet, 








PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED, FRAMED. 
To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost, 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE AKT GALLERY, 531, Oxford-street, W.C. 
The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 
General Manager, W.8. BIRD. irector of the Works, J. K. SAWYER, 


HOENIX FIRE OF FICK, LomBarp STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.— Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BAN K, 
B Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
an! Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re 
payable on demand. 

The Bunk undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, aud Coupous ; and the purchase and sale‘of Stocks 
and Shares, 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphiet, with full particulars, on application. 

lst March, 1880. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


SUN LIFE OFFICE, LONDON. 


Established 1810, 
CHIEF OFFICE, 63, THREADNEEDLE STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICES, 6, CHARING CROSS; 
And Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 





Very low premiums withcut participation in Profits, especially for young 
lives. Half Premium, Non-Foriviture, and Endowment Assurances 
granted, 

Prompt settlement of Claims. 

The Society’s newly revised Prospectus, and a greatly simplified form of 
Proposal, will be forwarded ou application, 

J. G. PriesTLey, Actuary. 


PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, anda Weekly Allowance in 
the event of Injury, may be secured by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Company insuring against Accidents of all kinds 
The Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
~ “PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers aftcr Five Years. 
ts £1,630,000 
HAS BEEN PAID- AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, and West 
end Office, 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing-cross, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J, VIAR, Secretary: 
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THEATRES. 





—_— 


OURT THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 


To-night, at 9, WYCHERLEY’s Comedy, 
THE COUNTRY GIRL, 
the second Comedy of Miss Litton’s Series of Performances, will be 
aced. Miss rider el as PEGGY. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by a Comedy in two acts, 
: THE BACHELOR OF ARTS. 
Doors open at 7 ; carriages at 10.5’, Seats booked at the Princess’s and 
Court Theatres from 11 till 5. No fees. 
Stage Manager, Mr. KAYNHAM. Acting Manager, Mr. H, HERMAN, 


RB UR YX L A N E. 
D Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 

The MEININGEN COURT COMPANY of his Serene Highness the GRAND 
DUKE of SAXE MEININGEN, under the gracious patronage of H.R.H. the 
PRINCE of WALES. 

This morning (Saturday) and to-night, 

WILLIAM TELL, 

Herren Barnay, Nesper, Teller, Kober, Kichard, Heine, Arndt, Godeck ; 
Fraulein Haverland, Moser-Sperner, Werner, and the little Godecks, 

WILLIAM TELL has rivalled * Julius Caesar” in its popularity, and, in 

of the applications from persous who were dis- 
be repeated this 


by ex 














appointed in getting seats at the previous performances, will 
Morning and Evening, The scenery has been 1 p 

ll in Swi 1 to be the most perfect representation of that 
magnificent country, and the sun rising on the Uri Kothstock mountain, in 
the scene of the meeting of the cantons, is the most realistic and natural 
effect ever produced ou the stage, being a sublime copy of that which 
travellers go hundreds of miles to see. 

On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, June 27, 28, 29, 
DAS KATCHEN VUN HEILBRONN (H. von Kleist). 








OLLY THEATRE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 


To-night, at 7.15, WAITING CONSENT, 
anew Comedietta by Mrs. FairBairN, 

At 8, a new and original Comedy, in three acts, by HENRY J. BYRoN, 
called THE UPPER CRUST, 

Messrs. J. L. Toole, John Billington, E. W. Garden, G. Shelton, and E, D. 
Ward ; Mesdames Effie Liston, Roland Phillips, and Emily Thorne. 

At 10, WELSH RABBITS, 
a musical and dramatic absurdity, by Messrs. R. REECE and KNIGHT 
SUMMERS, with new scenery, dresses, and appointments. 

Messrs. J. L. Toole and E. W.Garden; Mesdames Emily Thorne and Eliza 
Johnstone. 

“Box-oftice open from 10till 5. Prices }s.to£33s. No free list. No fees 
for booking. Doors open at 7. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 
THE OPERA SEASON 
Under the direction of Mr. ALEXANDER HENDERSON, 








To-night, at 8, an entirely new and original Opera Comique, in three 
acts, by OFFENBACH, entitled 


LA BOULANGERE, 

Under the immediate direction of Mr. H. B. Farnie, 

New and elaborate scenery by Kiyan and Hicks. Dresses, after designs by 
Grévin and Faustin, by Alias. 

Preceded, ut 7.30, by a Comedy, after Meiihac and Halévy, entitled 

SEEING FROU-F ROU. 

Mesdames Arnadi, Maud Taylor, Turner, Dubois, Graham, Evelyn, and 
Wadwan ; Messrs. Celli, Temple, Ashford, Manstield, Stepan, ana Pauiton. 

Greatly uugmented chorus and orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Hiller, alict master, Mr. Lauri. 
Box-otlice now open. Acting Manager, Mr. W. A. BURT. 











PERA COMIQU EE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. R, D’OYLY CARTE. 


To-night, at 830, a new Aesthetic Opera, by Messrs. W. S. GILBERT 
and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, entitled 
PATIENCE, 

Messrs. George Grossmith, Rutland Barrington, Richard Temple, F. 
Thornton, and Durward Leli; Mesdames Leouora Braham, Jessie Bond, 

Julia Gwynue, Fortescue, and Alice Barnett. 

Produced under the personal direction of the Author and Composer, 
Conductor, Mr. F, Cellier. 

UNCLE SAMUEL, 








Preceded, at 8, by 
by ARTHUR LAW and GEORGE GROSSMITH. 
vors opeu at 7,30, 


RINCE of WALES'S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 





To-night, at 8.49, a new Comedy, in three acts, called 
THE COLONEL, 
By F.C. BURNAND. 
Preceded, at 8, by the one-act Drama, by G, C. HERBERT, 
OUR BITTEREST FOE, 
Doors open at 7.30. Box-office open auily frou i| to 5, under the control 
of Mr, MILLER. 


RINCESS’S ‘tHEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 














FAREWELL PERFORMANCES of MADAME MODJESKA, 
To-night, at 8, Mr. MORTIMER Ss 
ist ARTSEASE, 

MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESVAY, THURSDAY, JuN« 27, 28, 29, and 
30, Mr. WILLS’s Play, JUANA, 

Preceded, at 7, b: TURN HIM OUT, 

On FRIDAY, Jury 1, SPECIAL PERFORMANCE, during which 
MADAME MODJESKA will appear in her most famous impersonations. 

Box-otlice open from 11 to 5, Doors open at 6.30. 
Carriages at 11, No fees, 

Stage Manager, Mr. HARRY JACKSON, Acting Manager, Mr. H. HERMAN. 


ALTY THEATRE. 


R Manageress, Miss KATE LAWLER. 
TO-NIGHT, Miss KATE LAWLER’S BENEFIT, and LAST NIGHT of the 
SEASON. . 


— ROSALIE. 

At 8.15, THE MEMBEK FOR SLOCUM, 

At 9.30, DON JUAN JUNIOR. 

Mesdames Kate Lawler, Harriet Coveney, Kuth Francis, Florence Laven- 
‘der, F. Clitheroe, Elise Ward, and Annie Lawler ; Messrs, Arthur Williams, 
Frank Wyatt, 8. Dallas, H. Martell, and Frank Cooper. 

8 Manager, FRANK ROTHSAY. Acting Manager, CECIL RALEIGH. 

Doors open at 7. 








POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





3 vols. 


MY SISTER the ACTRESS. By Florence Marryat, 


Author of “‘ A Broken Blossom,” ‘‘ Love’s Conflict,” &c. 


DR. VICTORIA. By Major-General Alexander, C.B. 


3 vols. 


“ A vigorous, brightly told story of English society.” —Scotsman. 


BREEMAR. By anew Writer. 2 vols. 








- THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


F. V. WHITE & CO. (Successors to Samuel Tinsley & Co.), 31, Sourhampton Srreet, Srranv. 








SUMMER E 


GOLD MEDAL, 





FRY’ 
COCOA 
EXTRACT 


J. S. FRY 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 


Guaranteed Pure Cocoa only. A perfectly pure and delicious 
beverage, prepared exclusively from choice Cocoa Nibs, with 
the superfluous oil extracted. 


XHIBITION 


NOW OPEN 
Daily 9 to 7. 
Admission, One Shilling; Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


1878. 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air.—Dr. Hassauu. 


‘It is strictly pure, and well meenttaeet in every way.” 


. W. Stoppart, F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol, 


** Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been extracted.” 


Cuas, A. Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., Analyst for Dublin. 


Try also FRY’S GCARACAS COCOA. 


A DELICIOUS PREPARATION. 





& SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 





(TARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 
fluid bination for I 


r of the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
sensations of falness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, whose 
name must be on the label.—Bottles 2s 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, Sold by all 
Chemists. 


"y pra nil 

EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Bleod, 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 
Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties, 
Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and induces a proper 

healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces. 











DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the BEST REMEDY for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion, 


And as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD'’S MAGNESIA. 


BRAND & CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 








GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
YOTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 


[ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and othe 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS,. o 20.00. 
CAUTION—BEWARZ of IMITATIONS, 
Pe 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 




















READ THE FOLLOWING CURE OF HAY FEVER—SUMMER CATARKH—by 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


Mr. Brown, 168, Hockley-hill, Birmingham, writes: “One person suf- 
fered from Hay Fever, took the Wafers, and found almost immediate relief.” 
ey give instant relief, aud re pidly cure Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, 
Colds, Bronchitis, and taste pleasantly. 
Price Is, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box by all Druggists. 


OCKYER’SSULPHURHAIRRESTUKKR, 


Large Bottles, 1s- 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in afew 
duys. The best, safest, and cheapest. Quite equal to expensive ones 
Soild by Chemists and Hairdressers. 


JPURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal, 
‘ash prices. 

No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-freo. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road; and 19, 20, and 21 e 

Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 


K MOEDER begs to announce that the whole 
@ of the above premises have recently been rebuilt, specially adapted 
for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodious ware 
houses in the metropolis. 

Bed-room Suites, from £6 6s. to 50 guineas. 

Drawing-room Suites ,from £9 9s. to 45 guineas, 

Dining-room Suites, from £7 7s. to 40 guineas. 

And all other goods in great variety. 

F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenhaw-sourt-road ; and 19, 20, and 2 

Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 














PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 


BRYANT & MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY 


MATCHES. 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 
Are not POISONOUS 
Are free from SMELL 
Are manufactured 
Without Phosphorus 
Are perfectly harmless 
To the Operatives employed 
Are very DAMP PROOF 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 


PROTECTION .TO HEALTH; 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS 


EDUCATIONAL LIST. 





ARNOLD’S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 


PROSE COMPOSITION. By GEORGE G. BRADLEY, M. A., Master of University 
College, Oxford, and late Head-Master of Marlborough College. A New and Rev ised 
Edition. Crown 8vo. (In September. 


LECTURES in IATIN PROSE, with Illustrative 


Exercises. By GEORGE G. BRADLEY, M.A. [In preparation. 


THE JUGURTHA of SALLUST. By E. P. Brooke, 


M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School. [In preparation. 


SECOND LATIN READING BOOK: forming a 


continuation of Easy Latin Stories. By G. L. BENNETT, M.A., Head-Master of the 
High School, Plymouth. Crown 8vo. [In preparation. 


LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY for JUNIOR 


FORMS of SCHOOLS. By C. G. GEPP, M.A., late Head-Master of King Edward VI. 
School, Stratford-upon-Avon. 16mo, {Ln the press. 


LIVY. Book II. Edited, with Notes, &c., by Henry 


BELCHER, M.A., Assistant-Master at King’s College, London, and one of the Clas- 
sical Examiners to the Univer sity of London. ‘Nearly ready. 


A 


A 


SELECTIONS from THUCYDIDES: an Easy Greek 


Reading Book. By E. H. MOORE, M.A., Assistant-Master at the High School, Ply- 
mouth. (In preparation. 


ARNOLD’S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK 


PROSE COMPOSITION. By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
Balliol College, Oxford. A New and Revised Edition. Crow n 8vo. [in August. 


ESSAYS on ARISTOTLE. Edited by Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 


This volume is intended to be a continuation of Hellenica, and, though the Essays are 
concerned with Aristotle only, they will be written from the sume point of view as the 
Essays in the previous voluine. {In preparation. 


INTRODUCTION to GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION. 


By ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Fellow of Trinity College, “Cambridge ; and 
fF. D. MORICE, M.A., Assistant- Master at Rugby School, and Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. [In preparation. 


A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLAND for SCHOOLS. 


By F. YORK-POWELL, M.A., Lecturer at Christ Church, Oxford. With Maps and 
Iliustrations. Small 8yo. [In the press. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of HEAT. By 


J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A,, of Gonville and Caius College, and late Lecturer in 
Classics at St. Peter’s Coli leze, Cambrilge. mull 8vo, 3s, 


A PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. For the 


“~~ Higher Forms of Schools, and for Students prepariog By 
W. TIDMARSH, b.A., Head-Master of Putney School. | In the press. 


HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. Edited by the Rev. 


M. CREIGHTON, M.A., late Fellow and ‘Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With 
Maps and Plans, Small 8vo. 


SIMON de MONTFORT. 

THE BLACK PRINCE. 

SIR WALTER RALEGH. 
3s. 

| {THE DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
Portrait. 3s. 6d. 

THE DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, 
Portrait. 3s. Gd. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, By I. W. CORNISH, M.A; 


for Exaninations. 
Simall 8vo, 


By M. CREIGHTON, M.A. 
By LOUISE CREIGHTON. 
By LOUISE CREIGHTON. 


Qs, 6d. 
2s. Od. 
With Portrait. 


By ROSAMOND WAITE. With 


By LOUISE CREIGHTON. With 


[Nearly ready. 


THE BEGINNER'S DRILL-BOOK of ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR. Adapted for Middle-Class and Elementary Schools. By JAMES 
BU a - o 1 First English Master in the High School of the Liverpool Institute. 
Small sv O, 15 ( 


RIVINGTONS, 


LATIN TEXTS. 18mo, 


In stitched wrapper. 


THE AENEID of VERGIL. Boox I. 2d.; II. 2d.; ITI. 2d.; 
V. 2d.; VI. 3d.; VIL. 2d.; VIII. 2d.; IX. 2d.; X. 3d.; XI. 3d.; XII. 3d. 


THE GEORGICS of VERGIL. Boox I. 2d.; II. 2d.; III. 2d,; IV. 2d. 
THE BUCOLICS of VERGIL, 2d. 


VERGIL.—THE BUCOLICS, GEORGICS, and AENEID in On 
Volume. Cloth, 2s. 6d. : 


CAESAR de BELLO GALLUICO. Boox I, 3d.; 
V. 3d.; VI. 2d.; VII. 3d.; VIII. 3d. 


CAESAR de BELLO GALLICO. 


For use in Schools, &c. 


IV. 2d. : 


II. 2d.; If. 24,3 IV. 24) 


In One Volume. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from CAESAR.—The GALLIC WAR, 


Edited, with Preface, Life of Caesar, Text, Notes, Geographical and Biographica, 
Index, “and Map of Gaul, by G. L. BENNETT, M.A., Head-Master of the High Schooh 
Plymouth. Small 8vo, 2s. 


SELECTIONS from the AENEID of VERGIL. With 


Notes. By G.L. BENNETT, M.A. Small 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


FIRST STEPS in LATIN. By F. Ritchie, MA, 


Assistant-Master at the High School, Plymouth. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


GRADATIM: an Easy Translation Book for Begin- 


ners. By H. R. HEATLEY, M.A., and H. N. KINGDON, B.A., Assistant-Masters at_ 
Hillbrow School, Rugby. Small 8vo, ls. 6d. 


STORIES from OVID in HEXAMETER VERSE.— 


METAMORPHOSES. With Notes and Marginal References to the Pustic Scnoo, 
Latin Primer. By R. W. TAYLOR, M.A., Head-Master of Kelly College, Tavistock, 
and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. New and Revised Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


THE ANABASIS of XENOPHON. Edited, with. 


Preface, Introduction, Historical Sketch, a aide Syntax Rules, Notes, Indices, 
¥i ocabularies, and Maps, by R. W. TAYLOR, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
BOOKS I. and IL,, 3s. 6d. BOOKS III. and IV., 3s. 6d. 
Also, separately, BOOK L., 2s. 6d.; BOOK IL., 2s. 


SCENES from GREEK PLAYS. Rugby Edition. 


Abridged and Adapted for the Use of Schools. By ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A., 
‘Nutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; late Assistant-Masier at Rugby School, aud 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 8vo, ls. 6d. each. 


ARISTOPHANES.—THE CLOUDS. 
PLUTUS. 

EURIPIDES.—IPHIGENIA in TAURUS. 
ELECTRA. ALCESTIS. BACCHAE. HECUBA, 


AN ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. By J. 


HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, and late Lecturer in 
Classics at St. Peter s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


FIRST HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Louise 


CREIGHTON, Author of ‘* Life of the Black Prince,” “Sir Walter Ralegh,” &c, 
Witu Forty Illustrations, 18mo, 2s, 6d. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. Franck 


BRIGHT, M.A., Fellow of University College, and Historical Lecturer at Balliol, 
New, and Univ trsity Colleges, Oxford; late staster of the Modern School at Maril- 
borough College. With numerous Maps and Plans. New Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo. 

Pexiop I—MEDIAEVAL MONARCHY : 
Richard If, From A.D. 449 to A.D. 1485. 


Pextop Il.—PERSONAL MONARCHY: Henry VII. to James II, From 
A.D. 1485 to A.D. 1688. 5s, 


Penxsop I1I.—CONSTITUTIONAL MON AMES William and Mary to 
the Present‘lime. From A.D. 1689 to A.D. 1337. 7s. 


THE FROGS. THE KNIGHTS. 


THE CYCLOPS, ION. . 


A 


the Departure of the Romans to 
4s. 6d. 





WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
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